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Nine Douglas C-124 Globemasters of 
the 18th Air Force, 62nd Group, 7th 
Squadron, cruised above Fort Bragg. 
Seconds later, more than a thousand 
paratroopers had hit the silk . 
floating down on the drop zone. 
For this record-breaking drop, Globe- 
master—the Air Force’s largest oper- 
ational transport plane—was a logical 
Clamshell doors, located in the 
nose, make loading of troops or matériel 
fast and easy. Load space is two stories 
high ... gross weight at take-off, 874 
tons. A single Globemaster can transport 
200 armed troops across the Atlantic— 
deliver 25-ton loads of tanks, cranes, 
loaded trucks to fill immediate needs at 

bases anywhere in the world. 
Performance of the C-124 Globemaster 
is another example of Douglas leader- 
ship in aviation. Planes that can be 
produced in quantity to fly faster and 
farther with a bigger payload are a basic 
rule of Douglas design. 
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Profit is a welfare worker 








N ONE of the socialist countries of Europe is 
| a truck factory. The people threw out all 
capitalists years ago so they could “‘get a greater 
share of the fruits of their own labor’. . . The 
workers in this truck factory average $40 a month. 


Workers at comparable jobs in America aver- 


age $400 a month. 


The truck made by socialists (who don’t believe 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


PRECISION 
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SINCE 1880 





Pin Drafter processing 


in profits) sells for the equivalent of $8,000 and is 
an inferior copy of an American truck which sells 


for $2,000 and still pays a profit to its workers. 


The hope of profit is still the greatest device 
mankind ever invented to improve the quality 
of products and the wages of workers—especially 
those workers smart enough to know it and to 


help produce the profit. 





wool for yarn 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 









%& How to Stay Young— 
| N An Expert’s Advice 


Here’s the latest scientific word on 


a matter that concerns everybody. You 
Th c get advice on diet, smoking, overwork, 
things a person can do to stay young 
and live longer, in this exclusive inter- 


view with a leading authority on the 
| c " lf F process of aging. The findings of Gov- 
ernment research disclosed may sur- 


prise you. Starts on page 78. 


% Behind the Political Upsets: A Spread in Prices? 


This is a look behind the scenes at what bothers farmers 
and city dwellers most these days—a growing spread between 
farm and retail prices. Special report, starting on page 100. 


% Money, the Miracle Drug 
This is the inside story of what the Government plans to do 
now to forestall an apparent setback in business. It revolves 
around injections of money and could affect you soon. Page 116. 
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People 


Like to Talk 


There are almost twice as many tele- 





phones as there were ten years ago 





As you drive around your community on 
a fine fall evening, you'll probably notice 
that it’s bursting at the seams! New homes, 
new stores, new buildings going up every- 
where! And it’s much the same in every 
other town and city across the land. 


America is really growing! In the last 
ten years the population has increased nearly 
20 per cent. Where there were five people 
in 1943, there are now six. 


But, in the same period, the number of 
Bell Telephones has increased nearly 100 
per cent! Where there were five telephones, 
there are now about ten. 


The telephone business is growing faster 
than the population; faster than the number 
of families. It seems that Americans have 
been gaining a new idea of how the tele- 
phone can be used for getting things done. 
More people are using the telephone in more 
and more ways. 


One big reason is value. A few pennies 
still buy a telephone call. The cost of service 
has gone up far less than most other things. 


The coming years will see still greater 
advances in telephone communication and 
its usefulness to the public and the nation. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM , 


LocaL to serve the community, 
NATIONWIDE to serve the nation. 








"“! about decided 
to try a Ouya 
board to tind the 
right distributor 
in Syracuse ... 
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... but a Marine ‘officer who 
knows local businessmen helped me 
make a good choice for the Central 
New York area...“ 


Reliable, home-town appraisal of people 
you might need to represent you almost 
anywhere in New York State can often 
be furnished when The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New Yorkis yourbank. 

There are 12 Marine Midland banks 
with 122 offices distributed throughout 
the state. Their officers are local people 
who know their own communities as only 
local residents can. Let us show you how 
their “next-door-neighbor” knowledge 
can be useful to you. 


The 

MARINE MIDLAND 

TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY «+ NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The March of the News 


Again, spies. New assertions of the existence of a Communist 
spy ring . . . operating right inside the Army . . . inside the 
Signal Corps . . . at Fort Monmouth, N. J., with radar 
secrets accessible . . . Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, the un- 
tiring Wisconsin Red hunter, was holding hearings in New 
York . . . He heard the usual “I refuse to testify... Fifth 


barred, but at recesses Senator McCarthy had a story to tell. 

A German scientist who fled from East Germany to the 
U. S. zone said the Communists had many highly useful 
U. S. radar documents . . . The Russians had boasted they 
could get anything from Fort Monmouth . . . That was one 
phase of the Senator’s story. There was another. 

A former associate of Julius Rosenberg testified . . . The 
witness was unnamed, but Mr. McCarthy called him a top 
U. S. scientist . .. This man had worked at Fort Monmouth 
.. . He had taken more than 40 radar documents home 
with him . . . to study up on the subject . . . Later, most 
of the papers were seized by Army agents raiding his quar- 
ters... But Senator McCarthy thought some of them might 
have gotten behind the Iron Curtain. 

Important information could be had from David Green- 
glass, Rosenberg’s brother-in-law, whose testimony helped 
to send Rosenberg and his wife to the chair, the Senator 
said . . . He would get Greenglass, now serving 15 years, 
before the committee . . . Rosenberg might have been the 
mastermind at Monmouth. 


Seriousness. “Extremely dangerous espionage,” Senator Mc- 
Carthy said . . . It “might envelop the whole Signal Corps” 
... The Army was investigating, too . . . Nine, perhaps 10 
security risks had been discharged not long before at Fort 
Monmouth ... Said C. E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, “It 
looks like it might be worse than just a security leak.” 


Travelers. Top men of the nation were on the move . . . Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had a tumultuous birthday party in Penn- 
sylvania . . . moved on to the Middle West . . . reassuring 
cheering throngs that war was not near .. . that the farmer 
would be protected . . . onward with an itinerary that led 
to Mexico . .. Vice President Nixon was in New Zealand, 
spreading good will. 

Washingtonians were wondering who was boss in the 
capital . . . Speaker Joseph W. Martin, next in the line of 
presidential succession, was in Europe . . . President pro 
tem of the Senate, Styles Bridges, was at home in New 
Hampshire . . . Secretary of State John Foster Dulles had 
gone to London . . . Maybe the top man was Secretary of 
the Treasury George M. Humphrey. 

Actually, Mr. Eisenhower was still the boss .. . There is 
no constitutional provision for an acting President... The 
President is Chief Executive wherever he may be. 
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Amendment . . . self-incrimination” . . . Reporters were - 
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First elevator shop, Yonkers, N. Y. 1853 


OTIS SETS A GOAL 


HARRISON, N. J. PLANT 


for a second century of progress 


100th Anniversary statement to the employees and stock- 
holders of the Otis Elevator Company by the President, 
LeRoy A. Petersen. 


The year 1953 is for Otis both an end and a-beginning. It 
is the end of a century during which the name, Otis, be- 
came synonymous with the word, elevator; it is the begin- 





ning of a second century of continued Otis leadership and 
development in the field of vertical transportation. 
During the past hundred years, the men and women of 
Otis have, by hard work, trial and error, and occasional 
flashes of genius, built a company and a product of which 
we today have just reason to be proud and, in the doing, 
they have contributed greatly to the building of their 
country. 


(continued on next page) 





the Otis heritage 


During this first century, there evolved an Otis organiza- 
tion whose character reflects the composite character, 
judgment and ideals of those leaders of the past who, 
generation after generation, selected and trained and in- 
spired this organization. It is an organization whose roots 
go deep into the past, and which has a tradition of loyalty 
to the Company not easily understood by those who are 
not a part of it. 

Similarly, the organization of the future will, to a con- 
siderable degree, reflect the judgment, character and 
ideals of those who now have a voice in the selection and 
training of those who will follow us. Clearly, it is our 
obligation to pass on to our successors an organization 
no less qualified for their task than the organization which 
we inherited and with which we have had the privilege 
of working. 

During the past century, Otis established and main- 
tained a reputation for designing, manufacturing and in- 
stalling the best elevators available. At the same time, we 
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SOME OTIS 











1853-—Elisha Graves Otis invented the first safe 
elevator. It was equipped with a safety device to pre- 
vent the elevator from falling if the ropes should break, 
which was a frequent occurrence in those days. Until 
a safe elevator became available, buildings and cities 
had grown vertically only as high as people were 
willing to climb stairs. 


1878—the first high speed hydraulic elevator, introduced 
by Otis Brothers and Company made the first “skyscrapers” 
economically possible. These elevators were capable of 
higher speeds than the then existing methods of control 
made it practicable to use, and car speed was, therefore, 
limited to 700 feet per minute. 


1889—tThe first Otis electric drum elevator was installed in 
New York City. The application of electricity to elevators made 
possible many new types of control, and the use of electric door 
interlocks added greatly to elevator safety. 


OF THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS 


1900 —The first Escalator was exhibited 
by Otis Elevator Cornpany at the Paris 
Exposition and was awarded a grand 
prize. Until 1950 the word “Escalator” 
remained an Otis trademarked name, 
but is now in common use as a part of 
the English language. 





built a reputation for trustworthy performance and fair 
dealing, which resulted in our becoming not only the 
world’s largest producer of elevators but also a produce 
whose product commands a premium price. 

That this position is not the result of chance, but rather 
is the result of a deliberate policy and of a conscioy 
goal, is evident from the objectives outlined by Charles 
Otis in 1877: 

“Tt should be our aim”, he said, “to make our work 
satisfactory to our customers, not alone until we get our 
pay for each particular job, but until we get paid for every 
job we ever intend or expect to do for anyone, to the end 
of time; to get every customer we can and to keep every 
one we get — both for his work and for his influence. 

‘“‘We must keep in mind”, he said, “that the great ob. 
jects of doing business are (1) to give occupation, (2) to 
achieve success, and (3) to make money, and that we 
shall not accomplish very much of the first two of these 
objects if we fail in the last.” 





1892-The first elevator to be controlled by variable voltage 
supplied by a separate motor generator was installed by Otis 
Brothers and Company in New York City under license from 
Ward Leonard. This type of control, which is now used on all 
high speed Otis elevators, provides smooth and rapid accelera- 
tion and retardation and contributes immeasurably to the 
quality of operation. 








1903 —The first electric gearless traction machine was developed ond 
installed by Otis. Gearless traction machines can be used for any de 








sirable speed and rise and are extremely durable. To our knowledge i 
no Otis gearless machine has ever worn out. y 
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1915—tThe first self leveling, or Micro-Drive ; 
elevators were developed by Otis engineers on? | 
enable passenger and freight elevators to be 
brought to an accurate stop at floor landings | 
and to maintain this level automatically. This 

development saves time, eliminates the stu | 
bling hazard and permits trucks to run smoothly 

on and off an elevator platform. 
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1953 —The first traffic duplicating equipment was designed by Otis 
engineers to facilitate research and to demonstrate elevator perform- 
ance. This electronic device is used to impose upon a group of model 
elevators in any desirable order all of the traffic conditions that, under 
any circumstances, could be created by the passengérs in an intensive 
service office building. It then demonstrates by actual performance how 
such traffic is handled by Otis Autotronic —- Without Attendant —- 
Elevators with a fuliy automatic electronic group supervisory system. 
This ingenious electronic device is effective, not only in demonstrating 
the performance of existing equipment, but, by providing Otis engi- 
neers with a laboratory which furnishes a prompt and accurate reading 
on the utility of new developments under actual operating conditions, 
it gives added assurance that the Otis leadership which has been so 
outstanding in.the past will be continued in the years to come. 


1950 — The first group supervised in- 
tensive service elevators, designed to op- 
erate without attendants in the cars and 
equipped with electronically protected 
car and hatchway doors, were installed 
by Otis Elevator Company in the Atlantic 
Refining Company Building in Dallas, 

* Texas. Such Autotronic—Without Attend- 
ant—Elevators have demonstrated their 
ability to render excellent service and to 
save up to $7,000 in operating costs per 
elevator per year. 


1948—The first automatic and electronic 
supervisory system (Autotronic®) was de- 
veloped by Otis to secure maximum quan- 
tity and quality of performance from a 
group of intensive service elevators and to 
vary the plan of operation to suit the ‘weavir sown 
changing requirements of the traffic. BALANCED \ 


were 2: 
: 


At this time, also, the Otis 6 


Electronic Touch Button was 
made available which, at 
the lightest touch of a finger- 
tip, is brightly illuminated 
” and simply and dependably 
stops the elevator automa- 
tically at the desired floor. 








1925 —The first full Collective Control elevators were devel- 
oped by Otis, primarily for use in apartment houses and 
hospitals. These elevators are passenger operated but fur- 
nish service substantially equivalent to that secured with an 
attendant operated elevator. 


1924—the first Signal Control elevators, developed and installed 
by Otis, enable elevators to operate with speeds in excess of 700 
feet per minute and to stop accurately and automatically in 
response to the pressure of hall or car buttons. 


our goal for the future 





At the beginning of our second century of operation 
under the name of Otis, it is appropriate to consider what 
we now regard as our purpose and objective and what we 
now believe to be the justification for our continued exis- 
tence. 

Without attempting to be epigrammatical, it seems to 
me that our objective should be: 

To build the best products in our field; to continually 
improve these products in design and in method of pro- 
duction and installation so that they can continue to be 
sold at a profit sufficient to 


(a) permit payment to investors of a return on their 
investment which will furnish an adequate incentive 
to save and invest in this or other useful competitive 
enterprises, 


(b) permit stable employment of a carefully se- 
lected and trained organization, 


(c) make possible such wages, salaries and working 
conditions as will result in the maximum incentive 
and capacity for production for the ultimate good 
of the greatest number. 


This objective is based on the belief that the greatest good 
for the greatest number can result only from maximum 
production of useful goods equitably distributed. It is also 
based on the belief that maximum production is obtain- 
able only through competitive enterprise, with such in- 
centives as are necessary to prompt capital to provide the 
required tools and to stimulate all types of labor to the 
greatest possible productive effort consistent with their 
spiritual and physical well being. 

It will be noted that, in common with Mr. Charles Otis, 
it is recognized that, first and foremost, the purpose of a 
business must be to satisfy its customers to the end that 
they will continue to buy the product at a profitable price. 
Failing in this, all other objectives must be abandoned—in- 
cluding the fundamental objective of continued operation. 

Obviously —a successful business must provide for its 
own future existence, if it is to accomplish anything else. 
However, mere existence is the minimum requirement. 
The real justification for a company’s survival must be 
measured by the contribution which it makes to the gen- 
eral welfare. 

In common also with Mr. Otis, we recognize the im- 
portance of providing employment — but only when em- 
ployment results in, or contributes to, useful production 
or gratification of human needs. Employment which 
merely wastes time is a criminal waste of human lives and 
human energy and is grossly inconsistent with the objec- 
tives of a legitimate business. 


our personal obligation 


The ideal for which we should strive is a company which 
provides every person in its organization with frequent 
opportunity to test his maximum capacity and which pro- 
vides a constant incentive to increase that capacity and to 
devote it to useful ends. (continued on next page) 

















There is so much in this world that requires doing and 
the doing of it requires so much human energy and intelli- 
gence that we cannot tolerate that which wastes this energy 
and intelligence and which stultifies the ambition which is 
necessary to make it do useful work. We must measure 
our own individual success not primarily by the position 
we attain but by the extent to which we are utilizing to the 
utmost the talents and capacity with which we are indi- 
vidually endowed and also by the extent to which we 
make it possible for others to do the same thing. 


the role of competitive enterprise 


The United States has reached a position of world leader- 
ship primarily, I believe, because, throughout the greater 
part of its history, emphasis has been laid upon the im- 
portance of the individual and upon the importance of 
maintaining individual opportunity and powerful incen- 
tives for individual effort and accomplishment. The re- 
sulting competitive enterprise has produced a standard 
of living and a capacity for production the like of which 
the world has never seen. 

Nevertheless, there has arisen a contrary philosophy, 
backed by the ruthless power of a foreign dictator state, 
and the American system of living and producing is on 
trial before the world. 


the challenge to American business 


Now, at long last, the American people have once more 
called upon American business men to restore the faith of 
the country in the basic principles upon which our nation 


OTIS HAS PLANTS 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


UNITED STATES—Yonkers, N. Y. © Harrison, N. J. 


CANADA MEXICO 
Hamilton Mexico City 
ENGLAND JAPAN 
London Tokyo 
FRANCE ARGENTINA 
Bezons Buenos Aires 
ITALY BRAZIL 

Milan Rio de Janeiro 
Naples Sao Paulo 
GERMANY URUGUAY 
Berlin-Borsigwalde Montevideo 
AUSTRALIA UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Sydney Wadeville 


OTIS ELEVATOR 


Offices in principal cities all over the world 





was established and to stage such a demonstration of the 
advantages of democratic competitive enterprise that the 
fallacy and folly of socialism and communism will be self 
evident to all the people of the world who are free to learn 
—and, ultimately, even to those behind the iron curtain, 

It is a crisis greater than any previously faced by the 
American people and a challenge to the business men of 
the country which they must accept or fail miserably in 
the defense of the principles in which they have professed 
a profound belief. 


our share of the job 


As a part of the business world, we share in the obligation 
to demonstrate the superiority of our system of demo- 
cratic competitive enterprise in providing for the general 
welfare. 

Our share in this demonstration is to so work and so 
manage the affairs of our Company as to help raise the 
level of accomplishment of the business community. Then 
confidently, aggressively, persistently and intelligently we 





must acquaint, first of all the people of our own country § 


‘and then the other people of the world, with what busi- 
ness is, has done and can do and the vital part which busi- 


~~ ers 


ness has played and must continue to play in building up 7 


and maintaining the standard of living, way of life and 
defense of our country. 

The Otis Elevator Company is to thousands of em- 
ployees, stockholders and customers a representative of 
business and an example of the operation of the competi- 
tive enterprise system. It should be our purpose to make 
that example a good one. 


President 


executive offices: 


COMPAN Y 260 11th AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Eisenhower, after nine months, is reversing the field on policy. 

Debt, to be cut, is rising. Tax cuts are to come before debt cuts. 

Money, tightened briefly, is being loosened. Short-term debt that was 
to be turned into long-term debt is growing proportionately instead. 

Subsidies, to be cut, are to be kept. 

Farmers will keep high price supports. Mail subsidies will go on. Ship 








= — 


Welfare state, instead of being narrowed, will be broadened. 

The first, faint signs of a turn from inflation to deflation, just a few 
straws, and the whole field of policy is reversed. An unbalanced budget no 
longer is regarded officially as frightening. It's almost being taken for 
granted, as the political climate changes so soon after last November. 





What Republican policy makers are learning is this: 

Once people become convinced that Government can solve their problems, 
or give them aid in time of trouble, they will insist on that aid. 

People, with the vote, will look to Government for a guarantee of good 
times; will tend to be impatient of any adversity, any "adjustment." 

Government, now that its power to Support prices or wages, or to engage 
in banking no longer is limited, will be pressed to use that power. 

Thomas Jefferson and other political leaders pointed that out 150 years 
ago. Republicans, back in office after 20 years, are learning about it, too. 
Once upon a time, before the Supreme Court stepped out of the way in 1937, 
federal powers were limited by the Constitution. Since 1937 there has been 
no practical limit to what Government can do in the economic field. 





In practical terms, what you now can expect is this: 
Farmers will pretty much write their own ticket on subsidies. 
Individuals, more than corporations, will be favored in tax cuts. 
Bankers will be under pressure to be free with loans. Government, in 
all probability, will gradually move back deeper into the banking business. 
Qld people will get broader, maybe more liberal, pension coverage. 
Government, that was to grow smaller, probably will end up by growing 
bigger, as it always has in the past. People's demands are insatiable. 
Over the short run, deflation pressures are dominant. Over the long run, 
pressures for more inflation--almost surely--will dominate. 











Why there's such a flurry over a little election in Wisconsin: 
In the House: Republicans, 218; Democrats, 214; Independent, 1; and 
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vacancies, 2. The slightest tilt, and control shifts to the Democrats. 

In the Senate: Republicans, 47; Democrats, 48; Independent, l. 

To keep control of Congress after 1954, Republicans can afford to have 
no losses and, for comfort, need gains. If farming areas are unhappy, there 
may be losses rather than gains. Wisconsin farmers showed unhappiness. 

A party in power, losing Congress in an off year, usually loses the 
Presidency two years later. That wasn't true after 1946--an exception. 

Republicans in 1954 will be striving to please the farmer. 








There'll be a problem of keeping city workers happy, too. 

Wage earners joined farmers, in Wisconsin, to cause an upset. 

Farm complaint is over prices. Milk checks are smaller, store prices as 
high or higher. Worker complaint is over wage income. Pay at $1.75 an hour 
brought $70 a week, supplemented sometimes by four hours of overtime, adding 
$10.50 at the premium rate. Take-home pay: $80.50 a week. 

Overtime, ending, is like a $10.50 pay cut, in the worker's eyes. 

Jobs, too, do not seem so secure. Scattered layoffs are noticed. 























Ike's problem, to hold Congress, is to overcome the grumbling. 

Ike's approach, probably, will change. Eisenhower method, to date, is to 
Study problems, to appoint commissions and committees, to put off decision. 

Eisenhower, from now on, will be under pressure to make decisions. 

Ike's idea, to date, has been to calm the country down, to get away from 
the crisis atmosphere. Things are rather quiet now. Eisenhower will face 
a political demand, from now on, to answer voter complaints with action. i 

















Business trend continues to run a bit toward the slower side. 

New housing starts are down a little. Industry is planning to spend 
somewhat less on new plant and equipment next year. 

Retail trade is not rising as many expected. Sales are slower, instead. 

Output of industry, as a result, is starting to slow a little. Autos are 
being turned out faster than sold. Many gadgets are, too. Inventories, in 
many kinds of goods, are to be considered high if sales do not rise. 

Layoffs, moderate but noticeable, are going with output cuts. 

All of this is as expected and foretold. There's a drift away from the 
long boom. Business, even so, is at an extremely high level. It's just that, 
politically, people appear to have come to regard the boom as normal--any q 
return toward the normal of the past, to be a recession. : 

Real testing period for business comes in 1954, not in late 1953. 

Next year, quite probably, is to be a year of definite readjustment. 
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War continues to be a distant prospect. It's still receding. 

Tito, acting warlike, may fire a shot but not start a big war. It's a 
problem having a Communist regime as an ally. Dictators act tough. 

Syngman Rhee is highly unlikely to try to restart war in Korea. 

Malenkov, with lots of troubles at home, will try to keep things in a 
stew outside Russia, but is in no position to pick any big fight. 

What you come up with is the prospect for a world that's unsettled but 
not a world of war. Diplomats will go on talking. Political leaders may get 
‘together. Nothing much, however, is likely to be settled firmly. 


Ba 
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, h finest passenger-car tire. Double Eagles give you 
It s on y uman up to 42% greater mileage, phenomenal strength and 
to want the fj nest! safety of all-Nylon cords, plus truly amazing traction. 


These are the very solid reasons why the person 
who naturally seeks the finest of everything, naturally 


chooses the New All-Nylon Cord Double Eagle.. 
For here, in every aspect of performance, is the world’s Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


You just naturally like to know you’ve got the best. 
And you know it when you travel on Double Eagles. 


Phe worlds finest tive... by nected J 
ALL=“NYLON CORD DOUBLE EAGLE 


vy GOODFYEAR 


Double Eagle, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Ike Cuts Down on Golf . . . Lausche and Burke 
In Job Swap? . . . Tito’s Patton Tanks Jolt U.S. 


- 
President Eisenhower has cut down 
on his visits to the golf course, partly 
because of a sore arm and partly be- 
cause of growing evidence that the 
voting public appears to feel that golf 
distracts from the job of being Pres- 
ident. 


xk * 


Maj. Gen. Howard Snyder, the Presi- 
dent’s physician, continues to find Mr. 
Eisenhower's health to be basically 
sound. Rumors that the President has 
a heart condition or high blood pres- 
sure are reported to be untrue. The 
President does have a stomach that 
acts up once in a while and an elbow, 
a shoulder and a knee that sometimes 
develop an ache or two. 


x *k * 


The President is fussing about the diet 
that General Snyder has put him on. 
It takes constant watchfulness to see 
that Ike eats what he is told to eat. 
There was a presidential complaint 
when the dish put before him includ- 
ed liver. 


x * * 


James Hagerty, White House Press 
Secretary, is being blamed by some 
Republican members of Congress for 
a spreading impression that the Pres- 
ident either isn’t well or that he 
spends a lot of time on vacations, 
playing golf and traveling. A policy of 
holding out on news is pictured as 
leading to creation of false impres- 
sions. 


x k * 


Mr. Eisenhower is making it clear 
to budget makers for the Government 
that, when the issue of economy vs. 
military security arises, the White 
House decision is on the side of secu- 
rity even if an unbalanced budget is 
the result. 


x *k * 


Joseph Dodge, Budget Director, now 
is admitting publicly what President 


Roosevelt and President Truman used 
to preach—that you can’t balance the 
budget by firing people or cutting out 
extravagance. Mr. Dodge finds that 
it takes deep slashes in military spend- 
ing, foreign aid and other big pro- 
grams to provide the vast savings 
needed. 


x zk * 


President Eisenhower’s lack of spon- 
taneous interest in figures is some- 
thing of a problem to the Govern- 
ment’s budget officers who try to get 
decisions on problems that require 
a sharp understanding of figures. 


x k * 


Homer Capehart, Indiana Senator, is 
not getting far with his idea of giv- 
ing power over Republican policy in 
the Senate to an organization of com- 
mittee chairmen instead of to a five- 
man policy committee. The White 
House does not like the Capehart 
plan. 


x «kk *® 


Frank Lausche, Ohio’s Governor, is 
to run for the Senate in 1954 and 
Thomas Burke, who’s to be the new 
Ohio Senator through appointment 
by Governor Lausche, will run for the 
job of Ohio Governor. That’s sup- 
posed to be the political understand- 
ing. 


x &k * 


The New Deal wing of the Democrat- 
ic Party is perking up as a result of 
the election of a liberal Democrat in a 
Republican district of Wisconsin. 
There is to be a scramble for the 
Democratic presidential nomination 
in 1956, with New Dealers counting on 
success for their side. 


x k * 


James Mitchell, before becoming Sec- 
retary of Labor to succeed Martin 
Durkin, had turned down a job as As- 
sistant Secretary. Mr. Durkin himself 
made the offer. 


Ezra Benson may be forced by polit. 
ical pressures to step out as Secretary 
of Agriculture sometime in 1954, not 
in 1953. If he stepped out now, a suc- 
cessor might be in the same kind of 
trouble and be forced to make way for 
a third man just before 1954 elections, 
Pleasing the farm voter is far from an 
easy assignment. 


xk * 


Arthur Burns, top economic adviser 
to President Eisenhower, is most con- 
cerned by the chance that business- 
men may decide all at once and all 
along the line to cut down on inven- 
tories. If that happens, quite a few 
people might lose jobs. 


kk 
Marshal Tito, dictator of Yugoslavia, 


gave American officials a jolt when 7 


he wheeled Patton tanks—a gift from 
U.S.—into line to face other Patton 
tanks manned by U.S. troops in 
Trieste. A vision flashed before official 
eyes of the possibility that Americans | 
sometime might have to fight against | 
American weapons now being given | 
away. 


xk * 


John Foster Dulles, U.S. Secretary of © 
State, joined with Anthony Eden, & 
British Foreign Secretary, in decid- 
ing to withdraw troops from Trieste, 
leaving Italy in charge, as a means of |] 
bolstering political fortunes of Giu- | 
seppe Pella, Italy’s anti-Communist | 
Premier. Pella’s Government is shaky 
at the moment. 


x *k * 


Charles Wilson, Defense Secretary, ” 
really is saying this about the H- ¥¥ 
bomb: It was two years ago that U.S. 
set off the same sort of thermonucleat | 
reaction that Russia recently staged. § 
U.S. is about a year away from hav- © 
ing actual H-bombs in production. 7 
Ergo: Russia is three years away from 
an actual H-bomb if her progress is 4 | 
fast as that of U.S. i 
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Credit for developing the successful radar procedure at Washington National Airport goes 
to CAA and a special Traffic Control Committee including representatives of Air Transport 
Association, Airline Pilots Association, Air Force, Navy and Coast Guard. Gilfillan is proud of 
the part Gilfillan GCA plays in this achievement. 


RESULTS OF FULL RADAR TRAFFIC 
CONTROL OVER 6-MONTH PERIOD 


* IFR capacity of airport doubled. 
® Traffic delays due to weather cut 24. 
e “Stacking” practically eliminated. 


* Departure delays cut from 
maximum of 2 hours to 10 minutes. 


* Delays due to missed approaches or 
lost aircraft virtually eliminated. 


* Time required to unsnarl wholesale 
shifts from VFR to IFR flight plans 
materially reduced. 


e Safety of terminal-area traffic 
increased. 





* (As reported in Aviation Week ) 
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OPERATIONAL STATISTICS 

(Covering 2-month bad-weather period 
during winters of 1952 and 1953) 

1952, WITHOUT RADAR: 2,239 IFR operations. 

Traffic delay 76 hr. 58 min. 

1953, WITH RADAR: 5,570 IFR operations. 

Traffic delay: 9 hr. 9 min. 


GENERAL MILTON ARNOLD, ATA Vice-President 
for Operations, said that radar traffic control 
permits airline IFR operations at virtually 
the same capacity as VFR and has shifted the 
airline operating bottleneck from the air to 
the ground. 


RADAR EQUIPMENT 

LONG RANGE (100-MILE) RADAR to guide air 
traffic to four major approach fixes. 
GILFILLAN GCA SURVEILLANCE RADAR to guide air 
traffic from approach fixes to final approach. 


GILFILLAN GCA PRECISION RADAR to guide 
air traffic on final approach. 
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> MAJ. GEN. HOWARD SNYDER, 
capping a 46-year career in Army medi- 
cine with the job of keeping President 
Eisenhower in good health, sees both 
the President and Mrs. Eisenhower every 
day to check on how they are feeling. As 
White House physician, the 72-year-old 
doctor also goes along on presidential 
trips. 

Just now he is annoyed with unofficial 
reports that the President’s health is not 
too good. Mr. Eisenhower appears to 
have a slightly vulnerable digestive sys- 
tem, as he has had an attack of food poi- 
soning and one of intestinal flu in his 
nine months in office. Rumors, circulated 
in print, hint that the President also suf- 
fers from hypertension and some kind 
of heart disease. Mrs. Eisenhower and 
her mother josh the President about these 
reports, indicating the rumors are ill- 
founded. General Snyder, taking his cue 
from James Hagerty, White House Press 
Secretary, issues no regular, complete 
reports on the President’s health that 
might allay the rumors. The General, 
however, seems quite willing to make 
the reports, if given permission. 

There is considerable affection be- 
tween the President and his doctor. They 
have been close friends for more than 
eight years. General Snyder was due 
for retirement in 1945. The President, 
when he was Army Chief of Staff and 
later when Supreme Commander in Paris, 
kept General Snyder on active duty, 
attached to the Eisenhower staff. Gen- 
eral Snyder was released from the Army 
in September, 1952, and has been with 
Mr. Eisenhower, in the campaign and at 
the White House, ever since. 





—Defense Dept. 


GENERAL SNYDER 
» » « piqued about rumors 
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SENATOR CASE 
. . pleased about bases 


> SENATOR FRANCIS CASE (Rep.), of 
North Dakota, and two colleagues on 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
have just completed a close look at U.S. 
bases in Europe and Africa. Senators 
Case, James Duff (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, and John Stennis (Dem.), of Mis- 
Sissippi, traveled 12,000 miles through 
12 countries to check up. They report 
that the Allies are over the hump in 
building defenses against Russia, and the 
U.S. can “quit wringing our hands.” 
Among their discoveries: 

The Western Allies are attaining “a 
position of formidable strength.” 

West Germany, humming with re- 
built industry, is strong in spirit and 
does not cringe from near-by Communist 
power. Military construction in Ger- 
many is superior to that in any other 
Allied country. Building was quickly 
done and cheaply. 

Faulty runways at North African bases 
are being corrected, and high construc- 
tion costs are being cut. 

Bases in Spain, now agreed upon, can 
be built at relatively low cost. 

France and Britain, despite some dip- 
lomatic differences with the U.S., are 
nevertheless fully committed to action 
if war comes. Bases being built in those 
two countries sometimes show defects, 
and more qualified U.S. inspectors are 
needed to prevent mistakes. 

A good job of construction, on the 
whole, is being done. Mistakes made 
are fewer than might have been expected 
under the trying conditions. 

Better quarters and recreation facilities 
are needed to make foreign service more 
attractive to airmen and their families. 





The risk in poor housing is that high) 
trained men may be led to quit the 4; 
Force. So far, however, spirit is high 
despite physical discomfort. 


> HERBERT BROWNELL, Attorney Ge. 
eral, is disgusted that suspected Commi. 
nists use the U.S. Constitution to key 
from telling about Communist group 
in this country. With White House a. 
proval he now is preparing to plug th 
hole. His problem is this: 

The Fifth Amendment says that y 
person “shall be compelled in any crin. 
inal case to be a witness against hin. 
self.” Courts have held that this immuni. 
ty applies to all testimony that would la 
a witness open to prosecution. Suspected 
Communists use it as ground for refusin, 
to answer investigators’ questions. 

Mr. Brownell’s plan is to ask Congres 
for a new law allowing the Attorney 
General to waive prosecution of any wit. 
ness who involves himself by telling 
about Communists. Given such a waiver, 
a witness would have to talk or go to jail 
for contempt. Mr. Brownell and many 
Congressmen believe this would lead to} 
many disclosures of Communist me 
chinations and help smash Communist} 
spying quickly. 
























> THOMAS A. BURKE, a Democrat ol 
pointed to succeed the late “Mr. Repub-f 
lican,” Robert A. Taft, as Senator from} 
Ohio, is not likely to be a spectacular} 
man in Congress. He says he does not in-[) 
tend to throw his weight around in a 
Senate that is evenly balanced, political- 
ly. His plan is to “follow a strictly mid # 

(Continued on page 16) 
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MR. AND MRS. BURKE 
«++ glad about an appointment 
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*“SON—YOU’RE COVERED 


reid a good job for a beginner. Now wait for 
the whiskers and you can use my razor, too.”’ 

“Lathering up” is no trick at all—even for a young 
fellow like Jimmy. It’s not nearly as difficult as covering 
the right places with proper insurance protection. That’s why 
so many folks depend upon Hardware Mutuals ‘‘Program 
Plan” for adequate protection on their auto, home, and 
business—without costly duplication. 

Your friendly Hardware Mutuals representative will 


IN THE RIGHT PLACES!” 


give you sound advice when programing. your insur- 
ance. He’ll tell you, too, about our policy back of the policy® 
that assures prompt, fair claim handling and fast, nation- 
wide, day-and-night service. 

Dividends returned to Hardware Mutuals policyholders 
since organization total more than $110,000,000. For 
more information, simply call Western Union, ask for 
Operator 25, and say you want the name and address of 
your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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dle-of-the-road policy” and to support 
the Republican Administration on many 
issues. 

Mr. Burke is a quiet kind of man, with 
a flashing Irish wit and a tendency to be 
conservative. As mayor of Cleveland for 
eight years, he earned a reputation as a 
good administrator who did his work 
without making jolting changes. Once 
he broke a strike of Cleveland muni- 
cipal workers by telling them plainly 
that City Hall would stay open anyway. 

His appointment as Senator, made by 
the Democratic Governor, Frank J. 
Lausche, is good for only one year. A 
man to serve the two more years re- 
maining in Senator Taft’s term will be 
chosen at an election in November, 1954. 
The political puzzle in Ohio now is 
whether Mr. Burke will seek the elective 
term or give way to Mr. Lausche. Both 
have records as good vote getters. 


> EMIR SAUD, Crown Prince of Saudi 
Arabia and oldest son of aging, sick King 
Ibn Saud, is being handed control of the 
country before his father dies. Ibn Saud, 
a wily old ruler, put his desert domain 
together by whipping Bedouin sheiks and 
Turkish conquerors. Oil, from which he 
gets a 50 per cent royalty, made the king 
rich. Now he is trying to pass on his 
creation without having it ripped apart 
by fights among his 32 sons. The U.S. 
also has a deep interest in Arabian peace. 
Oil wells there that produced 302 million 
barrels for U. S. firms in 1952 are counted 
on for strategic supplies. 

Emir Saud was named Arabia’s first 
Premier, to rule the country subject to 
the King’s veto. Gradually Emir Saud is 
to assume more and more powers. His 
father, whose age is guessed between 
73 and 84, is paralyzed and recently has 





~Arabian American Oil Co, 


EMIR SAUD 
e «- coming up in Arabia 
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been failing rapidly. Knowing his sons, 
Ibn Saud is trying to prevent a scramble 
for power. Emir Faisal, the second son, 
is very ambitious and is jealous of Emir 
Saud. Emir Mohammed, the third son, 
has power among the Bedouin tribes- 
men and could cause trouble after his 
father’s death. It appears to be a tossup 
whether old Ibn Saud can bequeath sta- 
bility after he is gone. 


> ROBERT MURPHY, with 22 years of 
career diplomacy behind him, stripped 
off his clothes one chilly night in 1942 
and helped put Gen. Mark W. Clark back 
aboard a submarine near Algiers. Mr. 
Murphy, as U.S. representative in North 
Africa, had sized up Allied friends and 
was helping to make plans for invasion. 
He has been a “soldiers’ diplomat” ever 





—United Press 
ROBERT MURPHY 
... coming up in State? 


since, as political adviser to U.S. gen- 
erals from North Africa to Germany and 
as recent Ambassador to Japan. President 
Eisenhower, who knows Mr. Murphy 
well, thinks highly of him. 

The President now appears to be 
readying Mr. Murphy to take the place 
of Gen. Walter Bedell Smith as No. 2 
man in the State Department. General 
Smith is a trusted adviser and close 
friend of the President, but he is subject 
to peptic ulcers and the President may 
want to give him an advisory post with 
less administrative detail. Mr. Murphy, 
brought back from Japan to be Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of United 
Nations affairs, is understudy in the va- 
cant job of Deputy Under Secretary. 
Signs point to his further advancement. 
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WILLY MESSERSCHMITT 
... coming back? 


> WILLY MESSERSCHMITT came back 
to the air world last week, looking fof 
a way to resume airplane manufac 
ing. Messerschmitt built the first j 
fighter ever used in combat, the ME-262 
This German plane, at the end of World 
War II, was raising havoc with U. S. day- 
light bombers. Its speed was around 6f 
miles per hour. The ME-262 was the last 
Messerschmitt triumph in a list including) 
the first all-metal plane, many air-race 
winners, and the piston-engined ME-109 
fighter. 

Germany’s defeat kayoed Willy Mes 
serschmitt. He was “denazified” with a 
$200 fine. He flopped in the prefabri- 
cated-housing business and now is fe 
building his prosperity by making sew- 
ing machines and radio cabinets. 

Messerschmitt, however, still ranks as |7 
an authentic genius in aeronautical en- § 
gineering. That ranking brought him tof 
the United States to join aerial pioneers |” 
of nine other nations in celebrating the} > 
50th year since the Wright brothers |” 
first flight. Everywhere, Messerschmitt 
looked for support to make “my wish- 
ful dream” of building warplanes again 
come true. 

With influential Western airmen he|~ 
went to Kill Devil Hill, N. C., to a dinner ; 
in Washington and to other events. He 
saw much of George Madalung, his 
brother-in-law, who was a German ai! 
craft engineer and now works on U.S. 
planes. Messerschmitt talked with fretful | 
impatience about continued Allied bans} 
on German plane making. And it was} ” 
also clear that he was soaking up all 
available knowledge about jet engines 
and new plane designs. 

At 55, his eye is on the future—“Some 
day, eventually, I will build airplanes 
again.” 
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Read how banks helped farm 


machinery replace the horse. 


Give the grey mare above a carrot 
for horse sense. She retired knowing 
full well that only a stubborn mule 
would try to compete with any breed 
of 1953 tractor. 

Today most American farmers 
(along with a good many farmers 
abroad) burn gas instead of oats to 
get their horsepower. Thus the me- 
chanical marvels turned out by 
America’s farm machinery manufac- 
turers have been put to work around 
the world. In less than 50 years their 
mventive genius created machines 
and implements that have stepped up 
the plowman’s daily ‘‘turnover” from 
2 to more than 30 acres. 


Bank money helped 
But without banks things might have 


“Fired? I quit!” 


been a lot different down on the farm. 

From the early steel-wheeled mon- 
sters to the most modern hydraulic- 
lift beauties, banks have helped 
manufacturers turn out faster, tough- 
er, easier-to-use farm machinery. 

How? 

Well, bank loans help tractor and 
implement companies right down the 
line—stocking raw materials, acces- 
sories—gearing assembly lines to new 
models—freeing working capital for 
development and research. On the 
marketing level, bank loans help fi- 
nance dealers, and come full circle 
by helping individual farmers buy 
tractors and implements. 


What this means to you 


Add all this up and you only need 
half a squint to see that commercial 
banking hoes a long row in the manu- 
facture and distribution of the ma- 


chinery used by American farmers to 
grow and harvest some of the biggest, 
most bountiful crops in the world. ~ 

This is true because of one grass- 
roots fact: It’s competitive banking’s 
Job to make the community’s idle funds 
available whenever and wherever busi- 
ness finds opportunities for profitable 
enterprise. 

It follows, as:reaping follows sow- 
ing, that under these conditions there 
are jobs for men and women, returns 
for investors, and a rich harvest of 
material advantages for Americans, 
rural and urban. 

Chase National Bank is proud of 
the part it is playing in American 
progress. 

* * * 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 








EXPECT THE BEST VALUE FROM G-E FL 
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This series of pictures shows how General Electric can 


New G -E “Rapid Start’ save you the annoyance of waiting for light. 


All the lamps were started as the second hand on the 
clock reached zero. Within two seconds, the G-E Rapid 


lamps light up twice Start lamps—right of the clock—were fully lighted. It was 


nearly six seconds before all the regular lamps, left, lit up. 


as fast as others G-E Rapid Start lamps eliminate the starter, cause of 
a up to half of regular lighting maintenance troubles. They 
. have extra long life, too. Reason: a triple-coil cathode 

that holds more starting chemical. 


General Electric Rapid Starts are another example of 
why you can expect the best value from G-E fluorescent 
lamps. For free folder, ““Facts About Rapid Start’, write: 
General Electric, Dept. 166-US-10, Nela Park, Cleveland O. 
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lf Attacked, U.S. Can Drop 


A-BOMBS ON RUSSIA 
IN 2 HOURS 


America’s Real Defense: Power to Wipe Out Enemy 


It’s a small, elite force of U.S. fliers that 
furnishes America its real atomic defense. 

The reason: If Russia attacks, she now.can 
expect a counterattack by air that, in short 
order, will far surpass all wartime damage 
done to Germany and Japan. 


Reported from 
WASHINGTON and OMAHA 


A highly trained, elite group of about 
150,000 Americans, their headquarters 
in Omaha, now stands between the non- 
Communist world and any attack by 
Russia. 

These Americans man the planes that, 
given the signal, can rain atomic destruc- 
tion upon the cities and industries of the 
Communist empire. 

An attack by Russia—one bomb 
dropped on U.S. or on an ally—and, in 
less than two hours after taking on their 
bomb loads, these planes can hit at the 
vitals of the enemy. 

Bomb loads today are new-style A- 
bombs. Bomb loads of the future will 
include superpowered H-bombs as well. 

It is knowledge of these facts by lead- 
ers of Communist Russia that provides 
America’s real defense today. 

Awareness that their Communist em- 
pire can go up in smoke within a matter 
of hours provides the great deterrent to 
a Communist-inspired world war. To the 
dictators of Russia, fear of retaliation is 
the restraint against new aggression. 

The same striking force of bombers 
that inspires fear among Russia’s rulers 
also is the No. 1 protection of U.S. 
against attack at home. 

A decision has been made by top 
U.S. planners to base the country’s de- 
fense on the concept of a powerful of- 
fense, That, rather than a “Maginot line” 
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That counterblow will be almost immediate. 
It will be launched from several directions. 
Bombers and crews are ready. Plans are 
laid in minute detail, with targets specified. 
Here's a factual account of the atom-bomber 


force U.S. is counting on to prevent war. 


built in the air around U.S., is to be the 
protection against atomic attack by Rus- 
sia. The radar networks, antiaircraft 
weapons and jet interceptors of “Project 
Lincoln” (air-defense program) are re- 
garded as supplemental defenses, not the 
primary defense of this nation and of the 
non-Communist areas of the world. 

This role of defense through the pow- 
er of attack falls largely upon the Stra- 
tegic Air Command of the U.S. Air 


GEN. CURTIS LeMAY 
. . the shadow over Russia 


Force, backed up by A-bombers of the 
U.S. Navy. 

Here, in the SAC force, a few thou- 
sand men, kept in a constant state of 
readiness, stand guard for 160 million 
Americans and the hundreds of millions 
living in the non-Communist world, with 
planes whose mission it is to destroy an 
attacking nation. 

This “fire brigade” operates from a 
growing network of bases that now ring 
the Communist world. Its planes include 
600-mile-an-hour jet bombers. Its pilots 
are the pick of the Air Force. Its job is to 
train day and night for one purpose—to 
strike quick, deadly blows on specific 
targets within Communist Russia in the 
event of attack on the U.S. or its allies. 

An attack, and bombers of SAC will 
retaliate with more destruction in a 
short time than ever before caused by a 
military force. 

Counterattack, when launched, can 
wreck Russia with 25 planes as badly as 
Germany was wrecked by all U. S. bomb- 
ing in World War II. Within weeks, 
SAC bombers can cause as much destruc- 
tion as by the combined Allied bombers 
in Europe and the Far East in all four 
years of World War II. 

Bomb delivery will be with an ac- 
curacy far greater than in the last war. 
Attacking bombers will fly too high to 
be seen or heard, will travel at close to 
the speed of sound, or will be escorted 
by jet fighters with a range that will in- 
sure protection to and from targets. From 
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some bases, bombers will be over targets 
in less than an hour and a half after take- 
off. 


Bases from which this elite force will 
te A-Bombs Ar K d strike back are widely dispersed. One is 
1 i an e Cte y in Alaska, only a few hundred miles from 

Russian soil. Several are in Britain, 900 
miles from Moscow. Another is being ac- 
tivated in Turkey, 800 miles from the 
Russian capital, half that distance from 
the Russian Ukraine. A big complex of 
bases is ready to use in North Africa— 
1,400 miles, or less than 2% hours by 
B-47, from Moscow. There are bases in 
Greenland about the same distance from 
target. Others are established i Saudi 
Arabia, Tripoli, Okinawa and Guam, with 
more to be available soon in Spain. 

This means that, even if half a dozen 
of this country’s well-defended overseas 
bases were knocked out by a “Pearl Har- 
bor” attack, other bases will be ready for 
use in another part of the world, prob- 
ably still within two hours of Russian tar- 
gets by jet bomber. 

America’s heavy atomic bombers, 
moreover, will be able to operate from 
bases within the U.S. against targets in 
the Communist world. Other bombers 
can do the same thing, in a pinch, by 
use of air-refueling techniques. Refuel- 
ing in the air is being developed by SAC 
into a fine art, has become almost as 
simple as getting a tankful of gasoline 
from a filling station on the ground. 
With air-to-air refueling, there is no limit 
to the range of either bombers or SAC’s 
fighter-bombers for reaching Russia’s 
borders. 

Facts of this kind are expected to cool 
the ardor of Communist leaders for new 
efforts at conquest in the non-Commu- 
nist world. 

Detailed plans. If Russian planners 
decide to risk suicide and attack any- 
way, SAC’s plans for wrecking Russia’s 
war-making ability already are laid out 
in meticulous detail. 

Each lead crew of this tightly organ- 
ized U.S. force now has been assigned 
a specific target within Russia, marked 
for destruction if Russians attack and the 
command is given. These crews are al- 
most as familiar with their Russian targets 
as they are with their own bases. From 
voluminous SAC files of more than 2 
million pieces of information about vital 
Russian areas, they have learned the ter- 
rain and the best approaches. In addi- 
tion, each crew practices “dry runs” 
against a U. S. city or industrial area that 
bears the closest resemblance to the tar- 
get to which it is assigned in Russia. This 
practice goes on ceaselessly, in all kinds 
of weather and at all hours of the day 
and night. 

More than 1,000 bombers are ready, 
each able to carry atomic bombs and 
many kept on 24-hour alert. Big, long- 
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range B-36s stand by on bases in the 
U.S. Faster, all-jet B-47 bombers are 
ready both at home and overseas. Re- 
modeled B-29s and B-50s are on over- 
seas bases, with long-range jet fighters 
to fly interception for them. Reconnais- 
sance squadrons and tanker planes sup- 
plement this force. So do atom-carrying 
F-84 fighter-bombers for short-range 
jobs. 

Suppose Russia attacks. How will 
this “fire brigade” go into action? 

Orders will be flashed from SAC’s 
nerve center in Omaha. They will come 
from Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Commander, 
Strategic Air Command, and _ probably 
the world’s greatest authority on modern 
bombing techniques. You get an “idea 
from the map on pages 20 and 21 of 
where SAC bombers may move out to at- 
tack typical targets in Russia. But the 


final say on what targets will be hit will 
not be made by General LeMay or his 
planners. 

The big decision of where and when 
to strike will come from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in Washington before SAC can 
move. The Joint Chiefs, once they get 
the “go ahead” from the White House, 
will specify which operation to carry out. 
Ready in the Pentagon now is a whole 
series of atomic-attack plans, each with 
a different combination of targets to fit 
different war situations. 

Counterattack, for example, might be 
ordered against Moscow only. Or it could 
center on Russia’s bomber fields, her 
atomic industry, or her vast munitions 
industry. It might avoid the Ukraine 
entirely, if that area showed signs of re- 
belling against Communist war planners. 
Or it might be a “grand slam” attack. 
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Once the critical order is given, plans 
will go into effect, atomic weapons will 
be delivered from their storage vaults to 
warmed-up’ bombers, and soon bombs 
will be exploding over enemy targets. 

At the same time, other groups of U. S. 
bombers will be flying out to_ advance 
bases overseas on schedule. Within 24 
hours, for example, a B-47 wing will 
move out with its 2,586 men, 45 bomb- 
ers, 20 flying tankers, and nearly 300 tons 
of equipment and spare parts, and be 
able to operate bombing raids from a new 
base for 30 days on its own resources. 

A-bombs, when dropped by this retal- 
iation force, will assure destruction that 
is complete within a mile or two of the 
center of the explosion. One of these 
bombs will wreck most industrial targets, 
three or four will destroy almost any Rus- 
sian city. H-bombs, when available, 


THE MEN, THE BOMBS AND THE JETS 
Communists know their empire could go up in smoke 


will assure total destruction over a tar- 
get area with a radius of 10 miles from 
the center of the explosion. One of these 
will destroy Moscow or any other Com- 
munist target. 

Nor is there any doubt that bombing, 
once ordered, will be carried out. Drilled 
into the SAC team constantly is the tra- 
dition that no combat flight of American 
planes ever failed to get through to its 
objective regardless of losses. SAC’s plan- 
ners are well aware, too, of where the 
big holes are in Russia’s thinly spread 
air defenses. 

Hand-picked force. Men who make 
up this compact bomber force, on which 
U.S. defenses rest, are nearly all hand- 
picked for the job, responsible and expe- 
rienced. 

General LeMay himself is the man 
who put into action the Berlin “air lift,” 
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who conducted the big B-29 raid, 
against Japan as Chief of Staff of the 
Strategic Air Force on Guam, who com. 
manded the first U. S. bomber unit to g 
into combat in Europe and piloted the 
lead plane on its big air attacks againg 
Germany. 

His lead crews now are older than 
most World War II crews. Average age 
for the officers is 32; for the airmen, 26. 
Each has had much experience in the air, 
with an average flying time of 4,000 
hours. Most have been with SAC for 
three years or more. 

These crews aware of their kev roles 
in U.S. defense, are kept on a full war 
footing. In the dead of night, when most 
Americans are asleep, SAC bombers are 
flying overhead at heights of 40,000 feet 
or more, unseen and unheard, practicing 
their bombing techniques. Checking sta- 
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tions scattered around the country score 
the accuracy of their “bombing” and fJ 
navigating by electronic means. 

This “fire brigade” force is getting 
top priority in the nation’s defense f 
build-up. New medium-range jet bomb- } 
ers are rapidly replacing propeller types. } 
Newer long-range B-52s will be added j 
in the year ahead. Size of the force has 
been tripled since Korea, is to reach 4 
air wings by June 30, 1954, and is 
planned at 57 wings ultimately. 

Big aim of that force is to prevent 
war, to deter any Russian attack against 9 
the U.S. But, if war comes, the bombai- J 
iers believe that they, with the help o! § 
U.S. carrier-based bombers, are able to 
gut Russia’s war-making capacity, to pre | 
vent any Russian victory by _ blasting 
away her means of waging either a su: | 
cessful blitz or a long world war. 
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HOW MUCH WILL 


CORROSION 


COST YOU THIS YEAR? 


IMPLEMENTS 


CHEMICALS CAN CORRODE METALS IN 12 MONTHS OR LESS. 





UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. JUST DOESN'T CORRODE. 


Nila Con. .. IF YOU SWITCH TO 


UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. MADE FROM FIRESTONE EXON 402-A 


Unplasticized P.V.C. is 2 new material of construction that is highly resistant 

to most corrosive elements. In many industrial applications, it has proven to be 
superior—less expensive—than customary metals. Check carefully the advantages of 
Unplasticized P.V.C. Then, for detailed information on how this new material of 
construction can help you in your business, consult Firestone Chemical Sales Division. 


Tank Liners, Exhaust Systems, 
Similar Applications—Highly_re- 
Sistant to corrosion, Unplasticized 
P.V.C. made from Exon 402-A 
is ideally suited for tank liners, 
exhaust systems and a wide variety 
of other industrial applications. 


Industrial Pipe—Naturally, piping 
extruded from Unplasticized 
P.V.C. made from Exon 402-A is 
resistant to all types of corrosion. 
It is extremely light weight in 
comparison to metal...easier and 
less expensive to handle. 


Firestone... 





Versatility — Unplasticized P.V.C. 
made from Exon 402-A can be 
welded, sawed, sheared, stamped, 
milled, planed, drilled, embossed, 
rolled, cemented. It is easily 
worked on conventional metal 
and wood working equipment. 


Ti & 
A And 


How does this new material of 
construction fit into your picture? 
Have your engineers consult 
the Firestone Chemical Sales 
Division on proper applications 
of Unplasticized P.V.C. made 
from Exon 402-A...or write: 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT. N8& 
POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
A Division of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 


NOTE: Firestone supplies the resin only, and does not manufacture the end product, 
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WILL IKE TALK TO MALENKOV? 


He Will If Churchill Can Persuade Him Tg 


Churchill idea for a chat with 
Malenkov now is a Big Three 
idea. Dulles, Eden and Bidault 
just talked it over in London. 

Malenkov hasn't yet said he’s 
willing to chat. What is to be 
gained by it remains vague. To 
Churchill, these are details. 

Persistence, for Sir Winston, 
may pay off in personal triumph. 
But a chat, even at top levels, 
does not mean peace. 


If persistence gets results, then Sir 
Winston Churchill, sooner or later, is 
going to have a chance to talk with 
Soviet Russia’s Georgi Malenkov. 

Since May the British Prime Minister 
has been pressing for a top-level meet- 
ing with Russia’s Premier. Now his pro- 
posal is part of the diplomatic bag- 
gage of the Western Allies. John Foster 
Dulles for the United States, Anthony 
Eden for Britain, and Georges Bidault 
for France have considered the Church- 
ill plan at the London meeting of foreign 
ministers. 

Already the Churchill idea of an ap- 
proach to Russia has gone far. Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer of West Germany backs 
it, with reservation. So do the French 
leaders. Secretary of State Dulles has 
said the United States is considering it. 

Looking ahead, one holdout remains. 
That is Malenkov himself. Through all 
the talk about the Churchill “get-together 
plan,” the man who speaks for Commu- 
nists has kept silence. 

Not once since he succeeded the late 
Joseph Stalin has Malenkov received a 
single Western diplomat. Not once has 
he mentioned publicly the Churchill 
idea. 

An approach to Russia, as U.S. offi- 
cials see it, should be made only when 
there is some indication that the Soviet 
leaders want top-level talks. The U. S., 
though willing to discuss what might be 
proposed to Moscow, is going slow on 
making such approaches. 

Sir Winston recently referred to U.S. 
caution about his idea. He told Conserv- 
ative Party leaders: “Though we have 
not vet been abie to persuade our trusted 
Allies to adopt it in the form I suggested, 
no one can say it is dead.” 
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Out of the Churchill idea, still very 
much alive, has come a host of proposals 
for the immediate future. 

A Big Four meeting of President Eisen- 
hower, Prime Minister Churchill, Premier 
Malenkov and whoever may then be 
Premier of France is the basic Churchill 
proposal. They would discuss a settle- 
ment in Europe, starting with Germany. 

Soviet-style “Big Five” would add 
Communist China’s Mao Tse-tung to the 
conferees. They would talk about Asia 
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SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 
. . . believes in persistence 


first. Moscow is doing everything it can 
to get Communist China into world talks. 
It would give Communists 2 votes to 3, 
as against the current | to 3. 

Western-style “Big Five” would bring 
Chancellor Adenauer into the picture. 
In any meeting involving Adenauer, how- 
ever, the Soviet would insist on produc- 
ing its Communist puppet leader in East 
Germany. 

What to talk about is an issue, too. 

Soviet Russia would like to make any 
top-level talk as broad as possible. At 
Yalta, when Premier Stalin talked things 
over with Prime Minister Churchill and 
President Roosevelt, the late Soviet 
leader emerged with big concessions. 
His successor, Malenkev, wants a repeat 
performance, another Yalta. 


The U.S. wants to limit any talks with 
Malenkov to specific issues, one at q 
time. One of the few things on which 
Soviet leaders and Western leaders agreg 
is that a settlement in Germany is the 
most urgent need in all Europe. Malen. 
kov would like to tie this settlement into 
all sorts of other issues, in the hope of 
fishing out something extra for Russia, 
On that basis, however, President Eisen. 
hower won't talk. 

Master thought in the Churchill plan, 
which Sir Winston once again put befor 
the Foreign Ministers’ Conference jn 
London, is for a “new Locarno.” The old 
Locarno was a group of treaties signed 
between world wars in which the Eun. 
pean powers “guaranteed” each other 
against aggressors. This did not prevent 
World War II. The reason, said Church 
ill was that “the United States was not 
in it.” 

In a “new Locarno,” as Churchill ex 
presses it, the U.S., Soviet Russia} 
Britain, France and, perhaps, Westem 
Germany would agree to “the plan of 
everybody going against the aggressor.” 

Major obstacle to this proposal, how- 
ever, was cited by the Economist, a 
weekly in Churchill’s own capital, Lon- 
don. 

“Every proposal of security,” said the 
Economist, “comes down to a_ promise 
backed by guarantees not to send troops 
over a stated line drawn on a map. ff 
Russia’s security is to be guaranteed, 
where is the line?” 

Lack of a line where Western guarat 
tees of Russia would begin is what wor 
ries American leaders about the Churchill 
scheme. Even a guarantee of the Soviet 
Union’s own frontiers would include 
areas that the U.S. does not recogniz 
as belonging to Moscow. These include 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, countries 
swallowed up by Soviet Russia early it 
World War II. 

What Russia wants guaranteed, how 
ever, is the whole of her Communist ei 
pire in Eastern Europe. But recent revolts 
in East Germany, recent unrest in Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia and Hungary have 
shown the world that people there, if 
given a choice, want freedom. 

Step by step, however, Sir Winston is 
maneuvering the Western Alliance te 
ward agreement on a top-level meeting 
with Malenkov. For Churchill, 79 nett 
month, the holding of such a meeting 
successful or not, would be a personal 
triumph. 
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— Machines 


Among the leaders of American busi- 

ness, Burroughs Sensimatic accounting 

machines have convincingly demon- 

= strated their speed and efficiency. In 
ute » handling practically every type of 
| BECISION accounting operation, they have proved 
Y | La so simple to run that even beginners 
quickly do expert work. This Sensimatic 

versatility and operating economy is in- 

creasingly vital today because of the 

\lsby constantly growing demand for account- 

4 Q Up, : ing information. For all the facts, call 
: Bon: . Ke oe | | bi at e the Burroughs branch office near you. 
YD) “ EF A j Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32. 
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to fill the prescriptions that 


THE STEEL that’s everywhere—in your automobile, in 
trains, machines, and buildings—is stronger and more 
enduring because it has been treated with special 


‘vitamins and tonics.” 


STEEL GETS ITS VITAMINS from the industry’s 
“drugstores” — the plants where alloying metals are 
made. Here, prescriptions usually call for ingredients 
by the ton. Their huge ‘‘mixing bowls” are white-hot 
electric are furnaces, in which temperatures reach over 
3.900 degrees Fahrenheit. 

These alloying metals are refined and concentrated 
forms of both rare and common metals. Among them 
are chromium, boron, silicon, tungsten, columbium, and 
vanadium. Individually, or together, they give steel du- 
rability, toughness, hardness, rust and corrosion resist- 
ance, and other special qualities. Chromium, for exam- 


ple, is the secret of making steel stainless. 





ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
ACHESON Electrodes 


PyROFAX Gas 


UCC's Trade-marked Products include 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 
PREST-O-LITE Acetylene 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


7 filled here 


It takes tons and tons of materials 


vive strength and stamina to the steel you use 


VARYING COMBINATIONS of these and other 
alloys are added to every ton of molten steel produced 
today. Without them we wouldn’t have the hundreds 
of different kinds of steel that do so much for all of us 
in so many ways. 

MORE THAN 50 ALLOYS 


Carbide pioneered in the development and production 


The people of Union 


of alloying metals. They produce more than 50 different 
alloys for steel and other metals that go into products 
that serve you. 

FREE: Learn how ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, GASES, and 


PLASTICS improve many things that you use. Ask for “Products 
and Processes” booklet K. 


NION CARBIDE 


AND CHRBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND sTREET [I] NEW 





NATIONAL Carbons 
LINDE Oxygen 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CIE MICALS 


DYNEL Textile Fibers PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 
UNIon Carbide 
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WHAT WISCONSIN 
ELECTION MEANS 


Are farmers of the Midwest off the Repub- 
lican reservation? Is Eisenhower losing his 
appeal with the voters? What is the real 
meaning of the Democratic victory in Wis- 
consin? These and other questions are an- 
swered in the six pages that follow. 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


This much seems certain in a typical 
farming area in Wisconsin: Farmers are 
dissatisfied with their lot under a Re- 
publican Administration. Wage earners 
in the cities show signs of political res- 
tiveness. Many who voted for Eisenhower 
latt November do not now take the 
trouble to get out and.vote for a candi- 
date who promises to back the Repub- 
lian Administration in Congress. 

All of these conclusions followed when 
Lester R. Johnson, Democrat, defeated 
Arthur L. Padrutt, Republican, for the 
seat in Congress from Wisconsin’s ninth 
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LOSER PADRUTT 
-.. farm prices and layoffs? 
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district. Mr. Johnson got 57 per cent of 
the vote; Mr. Padrutt 43 per cent. Last 
November, just 11 months ago, Merlin 
Hull, Progressive Republican, got 65 per 
cent of the vote in this district; the Demo- 
crat 35 per cent. 

The vote that elected Johnson was 
light: less than 50,000, against 125,000 
last year. 

Yet, the result is being accepted as a 
flash of lightning in the political skies. 
Many who voted for Eisenhower and 
the Republicans 11 months ago voted 
for a Democrat now. In Washington, this 
means a House of Representatives of 214 
Democrats; 218 Republicans; 1 Inde- 
pendent. Two vacancies are to be filled 
in November—one in New Jersey and 
one in California. The Senate line-up is 
48 Democrats, 47 Republicans, 1 Inde- 
pendent. 

It is clear, as you travel through this 
district, that something is stirring politi- 
cally at the grass roots. 

Voters who turned against the Re- 
publicans are largely of German and 
Scandinavian extraction. They are largely 
Protestant in religion, many of them 
Lutherans. The old-timers, often, are 
onetime followers of “Old Bob” La Fol- 
lette. The younger voters frequently had 
gone along with the La Follette brothers, 
Bob and Phil, sons of the elder La Fol- 
lette, when they created their Progres- 
sive Party. Yet the district ran heavily 
for Joe McCarthy in 1946 and again in 
1952. 

It is a Republican district, reflecting 
the so-called “liberal” side of that party 
found in areas where agriculture pre- 
dominates. While the district never be- 
fore has elected a Democrat to Congress, 
it has gone Democratic in four presiden- 
tial elections since 1932. Franklin Roose- 
velt carried it three times and Harry 
Truman carried it in 1948. 


To get the answers, two members of the 
Board of Editors of U.S. News & World Report 
toured the district where the upset occurred. 
Answers also were supplied by editors of local 
newspapers in the district. All agreed that it 
was an important upset. 


Farming accounts for about 80 per 
cent of the income of the ninth district. 
Dairy farming is dominant and_ this 
branch of the industry is less depressed 
than most others. The area is prosperous, 
even though farm income is down mod- 
erately. It is not a drought area. It is not 
a beef-cattle area. Its farms are electri- 
fied, the living standards high both in 
rural areas and cities. 

There is nothing in surface appear- 
ances to account for dissatisfaction for 
things as they are. 

Look below the surface and you find 
a number of things. People seem to feel 
that President Eisenhower had promised 





WINNER JOHNSON 
... hard work and a light vote? 
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during the 1952 campaign to get every- 
thing straightened out, to get taxes cut, 
farm prices stabilized, cost of living cut. 
In the face of expectations, the farmer 
finds his prices down and his costs up; 
the city man finds his living costs higher. 
There’s some grumbling. Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson is mentioned fre- 
quently. 

Also, Democrat Johnson worked hard 
at getting elected. He was up at 5 in the 
morning, preparing to meet the first fac- 
tory shifts. He talked shop day after day 
with individual farmers. Republican Pad- 
rutt took things more for granted. He 
and his backers figured the election was 
in the bag. 

There is a factor, too, that isn’t talked 
about, but that played its part. Mr. Pad- 
rutt is Catholic in an area predominantly 
Protestant. As a State Senator, he spon- 
sored a bill to provide publicly financed 
school buses for children attending 
church schools. The bill was defeated, 
but the religious issue seems to have 
tilted the balance in the minds of some 
voters. 

Dissatisfaction. For the most part, 
however, you find a current of popular 
dissatisfaction with the way things are 
going. 

“Now hog prices are going down,” one 
farmer complained. “That’s the last straw. 
Where are all these promises of prosper- 
ity? A year ago we could get 15 or 20 
cents for old cows when they had to be 
sold. Now we get 8 cents. Yet in the 
stores they charge fancy prices for 
beef.” 

A dairy farmer in the central part of 
the district put his complaint in these 
words: “Benson and the others keep talk- 
ing about a great farm program, but they 
give us no indication of what we can 
build our hopes on.” 

In the Eau Claire-Chippewa Falls 
area, where most of the industry of the 
ninth district is concentrated, gripes of 
farmers were mixed in with those of fac- 
tory workers. 

This is a worker talking: “I was laid 
off two weeks ago after eight months’ 
steady work as a maintenance man. I 
voted Democratic. I know only two or 
three people who voted for Padrutt. Last 
fall I voted for Ike, because I thought 
he was a good man. Now I am starting 
to wonder. I realize it’s a terrific job 
he has.” 

Another worker, laid off from a rub- 
ber plant, said: “I thought we would do 
better with the Democrats, and voted 
for Johnson. I'm afraid it’s going to be 
a long layoff. I am job hunting and my 
house is up for sale.” 

A hotel manager, who draws a good 
share of his business from union workers, 
hears this kind of talk around his place: 
“We're sore about layoffs and loss of 
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overtime pay.” These things, the hotel 
man said, are reflected in retail trade 
and spending in his town. “A lot of peo- 
ple are shopping at the supermarkets 
for specials at low prices.” 

It's the farmers, most of them with 
dairy cows, who are the most °vocal in 
their criticism of the Republicans. Their 
talk goes like this: 

An older dairyman, in the northern 
part of this 1ll-county district: “I’ve 
been farming around here most of my 
life. I voted for Johnson and was real 
satisfied when he won. I have seven 
Holsteins and we get about $3.75 a 
hundredweight for milk. I don’t remem- 
ber exactly what it was a year ago, but 
our checks have been going down right 
along. I don’t think the consumer is get- 
ting the benefit of the drop in our milk 
prices.” 

Another dairyman, farming a bigger 
place: “I have an average of 26 cows, 
some chickens and some beef cattle. 
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I am not satisfied with the Republican 
Administration on farm prices. Their 
statistics do not work out with me; they 
don’t show what is really happening. I 
sold three cows a couple weeks ago. A 
year ago, two of them would have 
graded “good commercial’ and the other 
probably ‘good utility.” This time I 
didn’t get commercial on either cow. 
That means that where I could have 
been up in the 20-cents-a-pound area 
last year, I get around 11 cents now. I 
don’t fee] that meat has come down to 
the right level at the butcher shop. 
We would all be better off if consumer 
prices came down so people would not 
get in the habit of skimping on meats 
and eggs. I ended voting for Padrutt, but 
I didn’t really care. I'll say for sure I’m 
not satisfied with Benson.” 


omen 


Wives of farmers pull no punchey 
when you talk to them. Said one: “We 
have 60 to 100 dairy cows at any 
given time. We voted Democratic in 
1952 because we saw what was coming, 
We thought plenty of times that Roose. 
velt was crazy, but we knew the las 
time the Republicans got in the first 
one they downed was the farmer.” 

An older farmer, talking on the street 
in Menomonie: “I wasn’t surprised at the 
outcome. It wasn’t Padrutt. It was Ben. 
son. That’s the guy who balled things 
up. He came out here speaking, you 
know, and that didn’t sit too well after 
the deal we’ve been getting lately.” 

Another farmer: “What we need is 
continued price supports of at least 90 
per cent of parity.” 

A big dairy farmer: “When we have 
to sell off 8 or 10 cows from a big herd, 
we get only 8 cents a pound. We used 


to get 18 to 20 cents. Also, hogs dropped |) 
$2 a hundred just before the election. | | 
think that was seasonal, but a lot of 


farmers blamed the Administration.” 


A cattle dealer: “You can’t sell feeder | 


cattle now. The farmers are afraid Ben- 


son won't do anything about cattle prices, © 


Many now would like to have price sup- 
ports for beef cattle.” 

A farm editor: “Months ago I said | 
would give Benson six months in office, 
Today, I would make it six weeks.” 

That is the way it went with the 
farmers. 

The business community, largely 
Republican, was set back on its heels by 
the outcome. Businessmen, generally, 
took it for granted that Republican 
Padrutt was a cinch to win the election. 
Many of them, it turns out, didn’t bother 
to vote. 

A banker put it this way: “It was 
simply a matter of nobody being excited 
enough. I didn’t vote myself. I was hav- 
ing dinner with a friend the night of the 
election, when I suddenly remembered 
I had forgotten to vote. It turned out 
that he had forgotten, too. That sort 
of thing happened everywhere.” 

A manufacturer, who said both he and 
his wife voted, agreed that business 
people were apathetic. “I checked with 
six businessmen,” he said, “and none of 
them voted. They didn’t like Padrutt’s 
riding on Eisenhower's coattails, and 
they wouldn’t vote Democratic.” 

Nothing quite so surprising has hap- 
pened in an election in this district in 
many years. And almost everyone you 


talk to agrees that Secretary Benson was ~ 


the villain of the story. A small merchant 
summed it up this way: “Farmers would 


have voted for anyone who was inter © 
ested in their problems. They didnt 7 
like Benson’s attitude that they should 
stand on their own feet. In other words, © 


be left to their own misery.” 
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WISCONSIN EDITORS SIZE UP VOTE 








Editors of local newspapers, more 
than any other single group, know what 
the voters of their towns are thinking. 
To get the local reaction to last week’s 
election upset in Wisconsin’s ninth con- 
gressional district, U.S. News & World 
Report talked with eight editors of that 
district in recorded interviews. This is 
their story of why Democrat Lester 
Johnson defeated Republican Arthur 
Padrutt, in a normally Republican district. 


¢ Warren D. Leary, Jr., editor, Chrono- 
type (Ind.), Rice Lake. Population, 
6,989. 

Q What do you think accounts for the 
election of a Democrat to Congress from 
your district, Mr. Leary? 

A The statement that Padrutt made 
when he conceded defeat was a pretty 
clear summation. He said that the re- 
sults show very clearly the farmers and 
laboring men do not like the present 


I think that a lot of the vote was a farm 
protest vote. Of course, as you know, 
Benson spoke at Augusta, which is in this 
district, at a national plowing contest. He 
was given a polite reception at that time 
and there was some feeling that he kind 
of staved off the major criticism, but I 
think the vote has indicated that some- 
thing should definitely be done. 

Q What do you think they expect 
from the Administration that they aren’t 
getting in the way of a farm program? 

A It was kind of interesting to note 
that the Wisconsin Farmers Union held 
its State convention here and they came 
out very strongly in favor of 100 per cent 
parity. It was their argument that prices 
for livestock and for milk are down con- 
siderably, and that there is a definite 
need for restoration of that 100 per cent 
of parity. They feel that their income 
and margin of profit have slipped. They 
don’t like it; they look at people in the 


city and they think that they are con- 
tinuing to fare pretty well and that the 
squeeze is being put on them and they 
want something done about it. 

This district, I think, probably to a 
greater extent than any other district in 
Wisconsin, is still imbued with a great 
deal of the old La Follette Progressive 
philosophy, and, of course, Johnson was 
an old Progressive and his predecessor, 
Hull, while he had been a Republican at 
least nominally, was, of course, an old 
La Follette Progressive. His voting rec- 
ord shows very clearly that he voted 
more often with the Democrats than with 
the Republicans. 

While Hull was a Republican, he had 
a lot of people that were sympathetic to 
him that were Democrats and old Pro- 
gressives and I imagine a lot of them 
voted for Johnson for that reason. 

Q The total vote was small, wasn’t it? 

A It was reasonably light—it was 
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salutary way of trying to hightlight their 
problem. 


¢D. E. Whelan, editor, Telegram- 
Leader (Ind.), Eau Claire. Population, 
36,058. 

Q What caused the election upset, 
Mr. Whelan? 

A It seems to be a farmers’ dissent. 

Q Was it the farm issue entirely? 

A That was practically all. There isn’t 
a large labor segment in the district. 
Eau Claire has the Rubber Workers 
Union, quite a large one of 3,000, and 
the Steelworkers Union with a member- 
ship of about 1,800. But they are the only 
large unions in the district. 

Q So they aren’t very important? 

A Well, they are in the city of Eau 
Claire. Outside of that, not much. They 
brought in the Taft-Hartley thing and 


think was responsible for the Democratic 
victory? 

A In our estimation it is a complete 
lack of understanding of any farm pro- 
gram. That is what it seems to be. And 
an uprising of some labor elements in 


this area. It’s mostly a complete dis- 


satisfaction with any kind of a move by 
the Administration to do anything for the 
farmer. They're all up in the air in this 
part of the country. 

Q Is it because of milk prices? 

A No. Of course, butterfat has gone 
down. But there is a general decline in 
farm prices, and they’re being stirred up 
all the time. 

Q They don’t think that the Admin- 
istration has come up with anything in 
the way of a program? 

A That seems to be about the answer. 
Of course, it was a complete surprise to 





For 


Keeping present farm price supports 
Adding 2 billions for price supports 
Extending price, rent controls 

Every proposed cut in foreign aid 
1948 Republican tax-relief bill 
Cutting federal pay rolls 
600-million cut in federal spending 
Government housing bills 

Two-term limit on Presidency 





Here’s the Record That Elected a Democrat 


Voting record of former Representative Merlin Hull—which 
Lester R. Johnson pledged himself to follow: 


Against 
Statehood for Hawaii 
Offshore oil bill 
Extending peacetime draft 
Marshall Plan 
Funds for any foreign aid 
Economic aid to Korea 
Extending Reciprocal Trade Act 
Repealing federal tax on margarine 
Taft-Hartley Act 








Durkin’s resignation. Eisenhower broke 
his promise, they said, on revising Taft- 
Hartley. But it was largely the farm issue 
that turned the tide. 

Q What do the farmers particularly 
object to? 

A They claim that there’s been no 
commitment on policy. 

Q They want a program? 

A Yes, they want something. They 
don’t know what they’re going to get, and 
they apparently would rather have 
promises from the Democrats than no 
promises from the Republicans. 

Q Did personalities make a difference? 
I mean, was Johnson more popular than 
Padrutt? 

A No. Neither one of them was very 
colorful. Personalities probably didn’t 
figure in it at all. It was a Democrat-Re- 
publican argument, pure and simple. 


© Milo E. Nickel, editor, Herald-Tele- 
gram (Ind.-Rep.), Chippewa Falls. 
Population, 11,088. 

Q What is your opinion on the elec- 
tion out there, Mr. Nickel? What do you 
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most everybody, but we could feel that 
coming now for quite some time. 

Q Would you say that labor voted 
solidly Democratic? 

A Oh, absolutely. That was very evi- 
dent in the city of Eau Claire. That, of 
course, is predominantly labor, and they 
showed very pointedly their dissatisfac- 
tion with conditions as they are. 

Q Did the Durkin episode have any- 
thing to do with it? 

A I don’t believe it. 

Q Then the labor vote is important 
out there, is it? 

A Yes. That’s a good-size labor mar- 
ket. There is a big U.S. Rubber plant 
and a big pressure-cooking plant, em- 
ploying about 10,000 between them. 
And it’s started even with railroad peo- 
ple. We've had letters from railroad 
people. Some of those are pretty hard to 
understand. Our letters from railroad 
people were all dissatisfied with every- 
thing in particular and nothing in partic- 
ular. That was what was so hard to 
understand. 

There have been some layoffs at pres- 
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sure cooker at Eau Claire. There’s been 
quite a bit of that, but that’s been in 
the air as a result of labor trouble now 
for the last three years. Certainly Pres. 
ident Eisenhower couldn’t be blamed for 
that. 

Q Most everybody has a job? 

A That’s right. Anybody who wants 
a job has really got one. 

Q Would you say there was much in- 
terest in this election? The vote didn't 
seem to be too large— 

A The vote went about 12,000 to 
15,000 more than we anticipated. The 
last four or five days the interest kind of 
grew in leaps and bounds. 

Q Was the popularity or the personal. 
ity of the candidates any factor? 

A We've been trying to analyze that, 
and I think it just dropped down to an 
issue between Democrats and Republi- 
cans. I’m sure that’s what it is. The 
personalities themselves, I’m convinced, 
had nothing to do with it. 

Q These are mostly people probably 
who voted Republican last November, 
are they, who swung this thing? 

A That’s what it looks like. 

Q Do you get the impression that the 
farmers are lost to the Republicans out 
there, or not? 

A I think they are until Benson or 
somebody can come up with something. 

Q You think that this could be pretty 
significant, then? 

A I think it could be very significant 
as a trend all over the country, in the 
Midwest especially, where the farmers 
are so strong. 

Q Do you think Eisenhower's popu- 
larity is slipping? 

A Well, it certainly has in our area. 


® John A. Van Meter, editor, News 
(Ind.), New Richmond. Population, 
2,886. 

Q What do you think was the reason 
for the Democratic victory, Mr. Van 
Meter? 

A They don’t like the way the thing 
is going. 

Q You mean that the farmers don't 
like it? 

A The farmers don’t like it and labor 
doesn’t. 

Q What is their principal gripe? 

A Well, there’s too much of a spread 
between what the farmer gets and what 
he buys. 

Q You mean they don’t get enough in 
relation to the cost of living? 

A Yes, that’s right. Well, we're very 
much amazed out here that it happened 
—but it happened. 

Q You didn’t expect. it? 

A No, I really didn’t. The vote was 
very light at the primary, and it just 
looked like they weren’t going to wake 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Historic Announcement 





about Old Crow 


"The Greatest Name in Bourbon’ 


To meet the demand for a lighter, milder prestige bourbon, 
the world-famous Old Crow Distillery now offers an 86 Proof bottling of Old Crow, 


lower in price, as a companion to the traditional 100 Proof Bottled in Bond 


As you know, there are hundreds of 
whiskey brands in America. Yet you can 
count almost on the fingers of one hand 
those few select brands that have won for 
themselves so unique an acceptance that 
their prestige equals that of the products 
of any American industry. 

Such a brand, of course, is Old Crow, 
“the greatest name in bourbon.” 


OTR 














2% gallons a day was Crow’s original production 


Today, to meet the growing demand for 
a fine bourbon that is lighter and milder 
than the world famous 100 Proof Bottled 
in Bond, the time-honored Old Crow dis- 
tillery now offers a bottling of celebrated 
Old Crow at 86 Proof. (Available now in 
addition to the regular 100 Proof Bonded 
bottling.) 

This means that if you are among those 
who prefer their bourbon lighter in taste, 
you can now enjoy the famous brand that 
was favored by Mark Twain and Henry 


Clay — and described by Daniel Webster 
as “the finest in the world.” You can 
enjoy it at a reasonable price, too. For the 
resultant savings in taxes and other costs 
will be passed along to you .. . and you'll 
be able to get your 86 Proof Old Crow 
generally for under $5 for 4/5 qt. 

Old Crow has deep and historic roots 
in America. It’s been over a hundred years 
since Dr. James Crow built his tiny dis- 
tillery on the Kentucky frontier. Prior to 
his arrival, distilling was a crude process 
done after the manner of the old mammy’s 
formula for bread-making by taking “a 
passel” of meal, ‘‘a passel” of malt, about 
““so much” water, b’iled down until it was 
done. Dr. Crow, a graduate of the College 
of Medicine and Surgery in Edinburgh, 
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James Crow ships a barrel of bis whiskey to Henry Clay 


Scotland, revolutionized this process by 
introducing scientific methods. He exper- 
imented and studied until he at last 
reached the nice proportions that were 


destined to bring world renown to the 
whiskey that bore his name. 

Today this same distinctive Old Crow 
taste can be shared alike by you who prefer 
the traditional 100 Proof Bottled in Bond 
(ask your dealer for the Bond) and by 
you who have been wanting so fine a 
bourbon, but milder in taste (ask your 
dealer for the 86 Proof). 
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NOW=—TWO GREAT BOTTLINGS! 





THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 


86 PROOF 
Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon Whiskey 


Celebrated Old Crow — lighter, 
milder and lower-priced than the 
100 Proof Bottled in Bond 


x & * 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
100 PROOF 
Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon Whiskey 
The most famous of bonded bourbons available as usual 


x * * 


The introduction of this 86 Proof 
bottling will enable many thousands more 
to join the ranks of celebrated Americans 
and lovers of fine bourbon everywhere 
who agree that Old Crow is the finest 
Kentucky whiskey ever put into glass. 
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up. In the last 10 days they really went 
to town. 

Q Do you think that the fact that the 
Democrats sent their big guns out there 
made a difference? 

A Oh, not too much, because they had 
the Governor running around, too. 

Q Do you think the farm issue was the 
underlying factor in the vote? 

A Absolutely—it was 100 per cent of it. 

Q Other issues didn’t amount to any- 
thing? 

A No. 

Q I mean McCarthyism, or taxes? 

A McCarthyism didn’t enter into the 
final election. 

Q Taxes, or foreign aid? 

A No, it was strictly local and on the 
farm situation. 

Q Of course, the labor vote in Eau 
Claire and Chippewa Falls was impor- 
tant, wasn’t it? 

A Well, to a certain extent. They gave 








A Yes, 41 days in Colorado does raise 
a sour note around here. 

Q Was Eisenhower much of an issue, 
actually, in the campaign? 

A Well, Padrutt said he would back 
Eisenhower's program. 

Q What’s happened to the farmers? 
Are they off the reservation now for 
the Republicans, or have they never 
been on? 

A I'm afraid they are off now, and 
that is a change within a year’s time, 
too. 


eR. O. Gauger, editor, News-Leader 
(Ind.), Arcadia. Population, 1,949. 

Q What happened in your district, 
Mr. Gauger? 

A I think the upset was caused by 
farm prices—oh, several things, all con- 
sidered—off election, small vote— 

Q Was it a small vote for an off elec- 
tion? 





7——The Vote in 





How Democrats Upset 
A Republican District 


(Vote for Congress by Counties, 1952 and 1953) 


i ) 


Democratic Republican Democratic Republican 

Barron 4,912 9,041 2,321 2,156 
Buffalo 1,766 3,941 1,238 922 
Chippewa 6,514 10,968 4,207 3,416 
Clark 3,188 9,647 2173 2,382 
Dunn 3377 7,241 2,421 1,665 
Eau Claire 10,056 13,228 6,643 4,372 
Jackson 3,170 3,672 2,536 1,410 
Pepin 836 2,169 422 430 
Pierce 2,469 6,878 1,495 1,432 
St. Croix 3,635 7,792 1,867 1,537 
Trempealeau 3,514 6,321 2,467 1375 

Total 43,437 81,258 27,790 21,097 


c———The Vote in 1953--——“ 








him about 4,000 down there. Labor, you 
know, is trying to put the Administration 
behind the 8 ball. 

Q The farmers came out pretty well, 
did they? 

A Yes, very well. 

Q And the city people stayed at home? 

A Oh, I would say so. The vote was 
light, but the farmers did a better job of 
voting against Ike than they did in voting 
for him. 

Q Well, do you think this was against 
Ike? 

A Against Benson—a farm magazine 
conducted a poll just last week where a 
big majority of the farmers were for Ike, 
but they don’t like Benson. 

Q Do they think Eisenhower is play- 
ing too much golf, or not taking his job 
seriously—do you hear any of that kind 
of talk? 
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A Yes. About a third of the votes were 
cast. 

Q But wasn’t it rather surprising that 
they would vote Democratic, even so? 

A But that name Johnson, you know— 
we've got a Norwegian locality through 
here, and he’s a Norwegian, and I sup- 
pose the religious angle entered into it 
also. 

Q Was he better known than Mr. 
Padrutt? 

A No, he wasn’t. Your farmers, and 
your co-ops, and your labor unions—I 
think all that had a lot to do with it. Co- 
ops went out against Padrutt because he 
did not put himself on record favoring 
some of their platform. 

Q What did they want, generally? 
High farm price supports? 

A Yes—that’s what they are looking 
for. Theyre blaming the Eisenhower 
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Administration for falling farm price 
You can’t seem to tell them that the fam fF 
prices had dropped 18 per cent befor [7 
the Republicans took office. i 

Q Is it Mr. Benson or the Presiden | 
that they object to? f 

A Oh, they’re blaming the Administy. 7 
tion. q 

Q Were there any other issues bh. | 
sides the farm prices in the campaigy 
Did Senator McCarthy have anything ty 
do with it? : 

A No, I don’t think Senator McCarthy © 
had anything to do with it, or high taxe, 7 
or anything like that. 

Q It was primarily a farm revolt? 

A That’s true. 

Q How about the labor vote in Eu} 
Claire and Chippewa Falls? 

A Well, the labor vote went for John. 
son, and our farm vote all through here 
went for Johnson—our small towns went 
kind of 50-50—in fact, Padrutt had ; 
little edge in them. 

Q The county has always gone heavily 
Republican? 

A Yes, the county has always been}: 
Republican, but it went 2 to 1 for John 
son this time—it was just a farm deal 
And the REA’s went out and worked for 
Johnson. It was the co-operative move 7 
ment and mostly farmers and labor that 9 
defeated Padrutt. F 

Q Do you think this is a sign that the 
Republicans are losing the farm vote? 

A No, I don't. 

Q Do you think they will go back newt} _ 
time? ; 

A Yes, I do. Personally, I think that} 
next fall, when the same office is up for} 
election again, they are likely to elect a]/ 
Republican. 
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© Paul Hassett, editor, Dunn County| 
News (Rep.), Menomonie. Population, 
8,245. 1 
Q What caused the people in you [7 
district to elect a Democrat, Mr. Hassett? |  - 
A It’s a protest vote against the fam 


policies of the present Administration. t 
In this particular area, too, there have |7 
been layoffs in the city of Eau Claire, |7 
and the union has played that up pretty |7 
strongly. That has hurt. In our ow |] 
county, we have quite a few people who \ 
work in the aluminum plant and the rub [7 
ber plant in Eau Claire, and just how |) 


many are laid off I don’t know. But there 
are rumors all the way from 1,000 to 
2,000, and those hurt. 

Q Did they hurt in the farm areas, 
do you think, or not? 

A Yes. It hit a lot of rural people 
whose sons or parents work part time or 
full time in those plants while they keep 
a family-size farm. And, of course, the 
word was spread around, and that hut 7 
the campaign somewhat. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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was the farm business? 

A Well, I’m not so sure. You see, Mr. 
Hull, the former Representative, was a 
Republican, but he was elected origi- 
nally as a La Follette Progressive and his 
record shows him voting as often and as 
much with the Democrats as with the 
Republicans. 

Q Do you think it helped the Demo- 
crats to have Wickard and Brannan, 
two former Agriculture Secretaries, out 
there? 

A They made political hay out of the 
falling prices, and although the Republi- 
cans tried to show them that it had 
started before the present Administration 
took over, nevertheless I don’t think it 
had much effect. You can’t argue with 
a farmer who is getting only as much for 
two cows this year as he got last vear for 
one, 

Q Secretary Benson is not too popular 
out there, I gather? 

A Definitely not. 

Q What about the President? Has he 
lost his popularity, or wasn’t he the issue? 

A It’s hard to say. Actually, Padrutt 
ran on the basis of complete support for 
the Eisenhower Administration. He made 
it very clear in his advertising and his 
radio addresses. 

Q So he hung right to Eisenhower's 
coattails? 

A That’s right. He used his name just 
as Johnson, incidentally, used Hull's 
name constantly throughout. I don’t 
know whether the farmer reaction on 
prices was more predominant, or whether 
there was some slackening in the follow- 
ing of Eisenhower. 

Q Do you think Ike is hurt by the 
amount of time he spends on vacation 
and playing golf? 

A I've picked that criticism up travel- 
ing around a lot. At the national plowing 
contest down at Augusta, people made 
that comment. They didn’t know how he 
could do anything with all the traveling 
around, and so on. 

Q The other things, then, didn’t 
amount to much as issues—I mean Mc- 
Carthyism, taxes, foreign aid, and those 
things? 

A No, they weren't played up in any 
way at all. 

Q Do you think it was an abnormally 
light vote? 

A No. I think it was a heavy vote for 
a special election. For example, in the 
primaries for this race a month ago, there 
were eight candidates that polled 35,000 
votes. That’s eight counties, and they 
worked hard—six Republicans and two 
Democrats. Now they totaled almost 50,- 
000 votes in only one election voting for 
one man. The rural areas, incidentally, 
voted heavier this month than they did in 
the primaries, but the cities voted less. 
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Q But you think the principal issue 





River Falls. Population, 3,877. 

Q What do you think happened—what 
accounts for that Democratic victory, Mr. 
Chubb? 

A The farmers are dissatisfied with 
falling prices. I talked to a couple of 
them this morning, and they were quite 
yubilant over the election. And then labor 
had quite a bit to do with it, because 
Padrutt lost in Chippewa and Eau Claire 
counties, which are strongly labor 
counties. 

Q Does that labor vote amount to 
much there? 

A Yes it does, in those two counties. 
And in Pierce County and St. Croix 
County, which are mainly agricultural, 
he lost, too. He only won in the two 
small counties, and definitely I think that 
it's a repudiation of Benson’s thoughts 
and _ policies. 

Q You think the farmers don't want 
any change from the Democrat's farm 
program? 

A Well, they evidently don’t like the 
way things are going, that’s for sure. I 
met one farmer next day, and he said, 
“Boy, wasn’t that a wonderful election?” 
Of course, I’m a rock-ribbed Republican 
—but the way I feel about it is that if 
they want a Democrat, why the majority 
always rules. 

Q Did Johnson have any appeal that 
the other man didnt have? 

A No, I don’t think so, except that the 
farmers are more or less not in favor of 
Benson. 

Q You think the Democratic victory 
boils down to that? 

A I think it boils down to that, be- 
cause one farmer called me this morning 
on the phone that he heard Benson over 
in St. Paul, and he said that the farmers 
around him—the old fellows—were jotting 
down things, and they were just shaking 
their heads, that they just didn’t agree 
with him at all. 

Q Do you think it means that Eisen- 
hower’s popularity is fading out there, or 
wasn't he an issue? 

A Oh, I think Ike is just as popular as 
ever, but it’s the farm program—that’s the 
thing. Benson, you see, had appeared at 
Augusta and then at St. Paul, and that’s 
right close in here. He made speeches at 
both places, and I don’t think he gained 
any friends for the Republican Party. 
He’s the weak link, I would say. It isn’t 
a repudiation of Ike at all—it’s a repudia- 
tion of Benson. 

Q Do you think this means that the 
farmers are off the reservation as far as 
the Republicans are concerned? 

A You understand that Wisconsin has 
always been very independent in its vot- 
ing, and this is just another example of 
it. They vote as they see fit, and they 
don’t stick to a party. 


ec. E. Chubb editor, The Journal, 


—— 





® Willis Miller, editor, Star-Observyy | 
(Ind.), Hudson. Population, 3,435. 

Q What was the deciding factor iy 
the Democratic victory, Mr. Miller? 

A It is an antagonism toward the Ad. f 
ministration’s ‘agricultural program and 
the practices of the Secretary of Agr. 
culture. St. Croix County, where ye 
come from, is a very rock-ribbed Re. 
publican center, but here the Democnt f) 
won by over 200 votes, and it is some fi 
thing that is unheard of. It is the fig} 
time in history that our district has sent i 
a Democrat to Congress. 

Q Has your County ever voted Demo. 
cratic in a national election? 

A No. 

Q You think it is pretty much a fam[ 
revolt? A 
A Very much so. I don’t think there} 
was any underlying issue other tha}® 
that. 4 

Q What do you think it is that the} 
farmers are disturbed about? % 

A The point of it is, they pay 6 cent|™ 
for milk at the creamery, and then when |) 
you come to buy milk it’s 21 cents, 
There’s something wrong. 

Q In other words, they think there 
is too much of a spread between what 
they get and what the consumer pays? 

A That’s right. 

Q Would you say that there were any 
other issues of any importance in the 
campaign, like taxes? 

A No, I don’t think that was even 
thought of, myself. I didn’t hear anything 
to that effect. 

Q What is your feeling about the att 
tude toward Eisenhower now? Was he an 
issue? 

A No. The Republican candidate here 
rather depended upon the Administra 
tion’s popularity to swing him through, 
but it didn’t work. 

Q Do you gather from this that Ike is ¢ 
not as popular as he was last autumn? 

A Well, that’s a difficult question to 
answer. 1 don’t know. People are stil 
biding their time. 

Q Do you hear any criticism of Pres 
dent Eisenhower because of his long 
vacation this summer or anything like 
that? 

A Nothing like that. The thing that 
I have heard about was that they havent 
kept up to what they were going to do. 
They have kind of let the thing slide. It) 
hasn’t been as active as they probably 
wanted it to be. 

G None of the other things that are 
usually issues, such as foreign policy and 
those things, cut much of a figure in this 
campaign? 

A No. You see, as you well know, 
Wisconsin is more or less of an “isole 
tionist” State. People aren’t too interested 
in that in Wisconsin. It’s a sad com” 
mentary, but that’s the way it is. 
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OPTIMISM—DESPITE STATISTICS 


What Traveler Finds When Looking for a Setback 


ee 


SAN FRANCISCO 


You head west through the hilly Mary- 
land countryside, past big houses, 
wealthy estates, handsome dairy and 
beef-cattle farms. Fields and woods are 
flooded with sunlight and now showing 
the touch of autumn. And right there 
you begin to shake off the feeling of 
worry that was so noticeable in the na- 
tion’s capital. 

Back in Washington, there wasn't 
much tangible trouble—some Govern- 
ment people out of work, a few appli- 
ance stores and auto dealers closing, 
houses harder to sell. 

Yet, there was an air of impending 
danger. Statistics pointed to an end of 
the boom and raised the question: “How 
far down?” Even at cocktail parties peo- 
ple made conversation out of these 
gloomy figures. Officials were busy 
working on antirecession plans. 

The city drops behind; trouble 
seems less imminent. Along U.S. 
40, farms look orderly and prosper- 
ous, new brick homes are going up, 
and big television antennas sprout 
from many chimneys. 

At Hagerstown, Md., comes a re- 
minder of the great underpropping 
of defense business—military trans- 
ports lined up on the airstrip out- 
side the Fairchild Aircraft Division 
plant. The company is still expand- 
ing and hiring people. 

New houses are under construc- 
tion in Hagerstown, though build- 
ers complain of the way costs have 
risen. They say they have trouble 
aiming at the “below $10,000” 
market. 

The local power company is sell- 
ing 11 per cent more electricity this 
year and putting in new equipment 
and lines. A new motel promises: 


OCTOBER 23, 1953 


How does the country feel about business? 
Do people see recession, like a cloud, drift- 
ing over the land? Are they scared? 

That question—how people react to the 
boom’s end—is all-important in sizing up 
what lies ahead. On it hinges whether people 
will spend or hoard, move ahead or sit tight. 





“TV in every room.” A_ storekeeper 
says, “Business is off but not so bad as 
some make it out to be.” Retailers plan 
to spend more on Christmas decorations 
this year. 

Along Route 16 in Pennsylvania, a num- 
ber of homeowners are putting up garages. 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike, bearing 
more than 31,000 vehicles a day, has 
taken tolls seven years ahead of the 
schedule needed to pay off the bonds 
that were sold to finance it. Truck trailers 
carrying new automobiles are impressive- 
ly frequent. 

At Somerset, Pa., near the Turnpike 
in the Allegheny Mountains, a motel 
operator claims his business is better than 
it was last vear. Some large houses are 
being built around the town. A shoe fac- 
tory runs steadily. A toy plant that had 
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MARYLAND BUILDS PLANES 
... and lots of other things 


So U.S. News & 
ber of its Board of Editors this assignment— 

“Drive across the country. Take your time. | 
Talk with farmers, shopkeepers, anyone. Tell 
us what you see and hear, how it all adds up.” 

The report, given here, is full of ‘‘small 
town’ facts, sober but reassuring. 
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trouble selling toys is busy on other 
products. 

Pittsburgh businessmen, unshaken by 
the dip in steel output, plan an under- 
ground parking garage at Mellon Square. 
Estimated cost: 3.5 million dollars. 

The country flattens out in northern 
Ohio. All the houses in one new subdi- 
vision on U.S. 30 have TV antennas. 

Ohioans are using less cash and more 
credit to buy television sets and other 
goods, according to a Federal Reserve 
Bank report. But retail trade is pretty 
good. Canton has a new 2-million-dollar 
department store. 

New schools all along the way show 
the growth of population and the struggle 
for more and better classrooms. Stark 
County, Ohio, which includes the cities 
of Canton and Massillon, has 8 per cent 
more school children this year than 
last. People are being asked to ap- 
prove a 7-million-dollar bond issue 
for school construction. 

Near Wooster, Ohio, a new motel 
going up. New suburban stores are 
going a brisk business at Mansfield, 
close to factories making electrical 
goods and farm tools. New houses 
are sprinkled plentifully among the 
older ones. 

In Indiana some farms have 
emergency grain-storage bins, tes- 
tifying to the huge surplus of farm 
crops. Near the oft-sung banks of 
the Wabash, on U.S. 24, there 
seem to be more old cars and fewer 
new ones. But a new supermarket 
near the city of Wabash is doing a 
rushing business. 

Real problems of business and 
farming come into view, however, 
in Illinois. 

At East Peoria, a farm-equip- 
ment plant has laid off 1,500 work- 
ers because of “inventory adjust- 
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DONNER PASS, CALI 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Government sees ‘“‘recession”’ signs. Plans 
for pump priming are readied. Some 


local retailers close. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


An aircraft factory is hiring. Electric-power 
sales are up. Retail trade is off just a bit. 


SOMERSET, PA. 


Truck trailers rush new cars to market, via 
the Turnpike. Motel business is better 


this year. 


ment.” Another implement factory - is 
shut down at Canton, III. 

A bank president at Macomb, on U.S. 
136, feels that the slump is not sur- 
prising. “Farmers,” he says, “are over- 
loaded with equipment. They're get- 
ting out of the mood of buying a new 
tractor every year.” But next year may 
see sales perk up again, the banker be- 
lieves. 

The defense program keeps business 
in the area from looking black. A new 
29-million-dollar plant for “processing 
and assembling explosives” is being 
started by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion between Canton and Macomb. Con- 
struction plans call for about 2,000 
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~ < _ DENVER, COLO. 
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CANTON, OHIO 


People are buying more heavily on credit. 
A new department store opens. New 


schools are planned. 


MACOMB, ILL. 


Farmers feel the drought. Machinery sales 
are off, but people don’t seem very 
worried. 


RED OAK, IA. 


Three gas stations are up for lease. An 
auto dealer says business is good. A new 


motel has opened. 


workers. The plant will mean a new 
source of steady income. 

Weather still gets a major share of 
the farmer’s attention. The year has been 
much too dry. Woods haven’t as much 
color as usual. Trees and grass look 
parched. 

A Farm Bureau official reports, 
“There’s been more talk here of drought 
than anything else. There is some con- 
cern about other farm problems, but not 
nearly so much as you'd think. None of 
our members that I know of feel that 
we're heading into a recession. Cattle 
prices are bad, but hog prices are good.” 

A Macomb farmer confirms that view. 
Some farmers, he says, will raise twice 


as many hogs next year. Those who cut 
wheat planting, because of new federal 
rules, will plant something else—“oats 
or rye—or even store some wheat on their 
own. Only the harvesting will change. 


Prices still let the farmer make money.” 


Across the Mississippi at Burlington, 
Ia., employment seems to be down a bit. 


Output has slackened at an ordnance |~ 


plant. A farm-machinery plant is closed. 
Lots of new houses are standing unsold; 
many apartments are tagged “For Rent. 
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Businessmen are fighting for sales. An © 
auto dealer says he sells every new cal © 


but has trouble unloading older ones 


taken in trade. A furniture store is plug: : 


ging a “warehouse carpet sale.” 
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MACOMB, ILL. 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 


The Air Force is reopening a big base. 
Housing starts may be down 25 per cent. 
People still spend as much as ever. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Drought, lower prices hurt cattlemen. But 
oil and uranium mean new income. A 











RENO, NEV. 


business. 


Gambling halls are packed. Retail trade 
is off, but warehouses do a big new 


DONNER PASS, CALIF. 


23-story office building is going up. 


OGDEN, UTAH 


Federal workers have lost jobs. A depart- 
ment store is closed. The State is doing 


much work on roads. 


In Des Moines, the Farmers Grain 
Dealers Association has plans for new 
grain elevators to store 5 million bushels, 
half of it to be grain held under the 
Government price-support program. 

In the rolling farm land west of Des 
Moines, the hillsides still show old, one- 
room schools. Roads are two-lane, twist- 
ing and hard to pass on. 

At Red Oak, three gas stations are up 
for lease. But a battery plant is running 
tight along. The proprietor of a local 
auto agency says he sold six new and 
16 used cars in the last three and a half 
weeks, “That’s pretty good,” he con- 
cludes, “but you’ve kinda got to git out 
and git ’em.” 
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Operators are adding to a motel, ski lift 
and lodge. Rain makers fight forest fires. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Luxury cars are commonplace. But 
gasoline sales are down. Department 


stores are ordering less. 


Red Oak has a new motel. Nearby 
farms have new-looking machinery. 

New business isn’t discouraged by 
bad weather and other troubles. This 
seems to be the story around Plattsmouth, 
Nebr., where the drought has delayed 
plowing. Farmers are bothered. Trade 
seems to have slowed a bit. But people 
aren't pessimistic. 

Several farmers are building new 
homes. The county boasts three new 
schools and a new gymnasium. Retail 
sales are still above 1952. “Three new 
businesses open for each one that closes,” 
according to the local editor. 

Lincoln, capital of Nebraska, is doing 
well, though not quite as well as last 
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year in some lines. Housing permits are 
expected to be down about 25 per cent. 
An auto agency has just had a special 
sale to get rid of 75 cars. Used-car lots 
are crowded. 

But retail sales, in general, are up to 
1952. New suburban markets are com- 
mon along a main artery. Defense busi- 
ness is a stimulus. People expect the Air 
Force to spend 40 millions and employ 
6,000 at a near-by base. 

Out across the State on U.S. 34 you 
run through York, Nebr., which calls it- 
self the “chicken center of the U.S.” and 
see lots of new equipment there. 

At Grand Island, an ordnance plant 
has laid off some workers. But bank de- 
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posits are up. A motel is planning a $20,- 
000 expansion. Farmers are thinking of 
switching from wheat into sugar beets. 
Irrigation, through ditches and sprinklers, 
helped save the corn in the drought. 

Westward on U.S. 30, alfalfa mills 
are turning out feed on a 24-hour sched- 
ule. A mill manager says, “We're run- 
ning through all the alfalfa we can get. 
Cattlemen are still buying from us, pay- 
ing only $40 a ton compared with $70 
last year. But we're also paying less for 
the hay.” 

Climbing up toward Colorado’s high 
tableland, you find, despite some set- 
backs, a vast amount of optimism. 

At Julesburg, Colo., another motel 
operator reports imcreased _ business. 
He’s making enough to own a very fancy 
car. 

At Sterling, Colo., a gas dealer feels, 
“Things have slowed down. Beet’s way 
off, and when those cattle raisers don't 
buy, it shows up mighty quick.” But he 
foresees no recession. “This place will 
always be prosperous owing to gas and 
oil. People are still coming in. Houses 
and apartments are snapped up as soon 
as they're built. Only a few retailers are 
complaining.” 

This optimism also infects the State’s 
“mile high” capital. As you come within 
range of Denver, TV antennas, missing 
for hundreds of miles, reappear. In the 
city, work is starting on a 23-story office 
building. Local newspapers are housed 
in new buildings. Tourist trade is up; 
Denver, of course, was vacationland tor 
President Eisenhower. 

Oil and uranium are expected to do 
big things here. Local reports suggest 
that the oil industry will spend about 
100 millions in the State this year. Some 
folks think Colorado could become the 
center of the industry, if its oil-shale de- 
posits are exploited fully. A Government 
“pilot” plant at Rifle is now getting oil 
from shale. A number of plants are pro- 
ducing uranium. 

There are problems here, of course. 
The Denver credit bureau says people 
are slower paying their debts. Cattlemen, 
hurt by the drought, are unloading their 
poorer stocks at prices down 30 per cent 
or more since last year. A real estate 
agents says land prices are off 20 per cent 
“since Eisenhower.” 

Blame isn’t often aimed at the Presi- 
dent that way. Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson has a good following in the area. 
Many people know him and like him. 

In the Rockies west of Denver the 
business climate seems to seesaw _be- 
tween strong and weak. 

A curio shop at Idaho Springs has rung 
up sales gains last year and this. A zinc 
mine at Gilman is closed, and logging 
and trucking there are hurt. In Glen- 
wood Springs, a hotel is doing better- 
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DRILLING FOR URANIUM 
Colorado feels optimistic 


than-usual business for the season after 
Labor Day, but farm-machinery dealers 
say their sales are “terrible.” Grand 
Junction has a chain department store 
that is setting records and a new school 
and veterans’ hospital. 

Rugged stretches of desert and sage- 
brush lead into Utah. Foreign autos, 
strangely enough, become rather com- 
mon for the first time since Washington. 

Provo, on the eastern edge of Utah 
Lake, gives an impression of bustling 
prosperity. A new brick school, a new 
gas station and a large motel are under 
construction. Orem, a small town near 


by, has grown from 2,914 to about 10,- 
500 since 1940. The steel plant at neigh- 
boring Geneva provides about 5,000 jobs, 
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1 gener Oil Co. (N.J.) ‘i 
EQUIPMENT FOR FARMS 
Illinois feels troubled 











more than a year ago, but 450 less thay 
the 1953 peak. 

A letdown is being felt a short driye 
north in Salt Lake City and Ogden, 
The Marine Barracks and an Air Fore 
base near Ogden have cut employment 
showing that there are economies as wel] 
as new projects in the defense program, 
A department store and a fur store haye 
closed in Ogden. 

In Salt Lake City, building permits are 
about half what they were a year ago, 
Postal receipts are down. Businessmen, 
searching for new business, talk of start 
ing an 18.5-million-dollar nitrogen plant, 
State road building helps out. 

The feeling of mild letdown is sensed 
also in northern Nevada along U.S. 40, 
In Elko County, an attorney notes a bit 
caustically that cattlkemen who called 
themselves “individualists” before _ the 
election are now looking for Government 
help. Still, he says, some are digging 
new wells and putting in sprinklers to 
bring more land into use. 

At Winnemucca, Nev., a motel reports 
a drop in business. 

The mood changes again at Reno and 
adjacent Sparks. Retail sales are off a 
bit, but gambling halls are packed. Busi- 
nessmen are promoting a new ski con 
cession. The warehouse business is grow- 
ing, fostered by a law that waives Nevada 
taxes on goods that are brought into the 
State for storage and assembly, when 
they are to be sold elsewhere. 

The high Sierras of California are 
beckoning for more tourists. At Donner 
Pass additions are being built to a lodge, 
a motel and a ski lift. 

People talk of preventing forest fires 
by having chemicals sprinkled on clouds 
to make rain. One area, after this cloud 
“seeding,” had fewer fires from lightning 
than surrounding forests. Thus, “weather 
modification” grows into a new business. 

On the California highways, top-price 
domestic and foreign cars seem more 
plentiful than anywhere else. Yet gaso- 
line dealers say their sales are slacken- 
ing. Department stores in San Francisco 
are ordering less; their sales have slipped 
below 1952 and inventories are relatively 
heavy. 

Still, these problems seem to cause no 
alarm. As one Californian put it, “Here, 
people are believers.” Easterners, he felt, 
rightly or wrongly, are “doubters and 
worriers.” 

Thus, in most places, people who 
don’t have their heads full of figures are 
meeting problems soberly but with op- 
timism. Almost everywhere are signs 0 
building and expansion, not just soft 
spots. And there are many possibilities 
fot future development; old schools to re- 
place, roads to improve, new industries. 

Recession, it seems, has a big opponent 
across the land, His name is Confidence. 
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SHUTDOWN TIME WAS GREATLY REDUCED when a filter 
—~ : fabric of acid-resistant ““Orlon” replaced a conventional fabric 
: in this hydraulic filter press. Operating in an acid solution, 

the new fabric lasts 90 times longer, cuts fabric costs, too. 





orts 9 ao STRONGER TAPING ... LESS DOWNTIME 3 YEARS WITHOUT TIME LOST for take- 
; “~~ | for changing rolls, when nylon fibers rein- ups! That’s the record of this conveyor belt, 
and _ : force tape for heavy-duty boxes. Finer yet sinewed for extra strength with ‘‘Cordura” 
ff 4 ' * stronger nylon strands make a flat, flexible rayon. The stretch-free strength of “Cordura” 
; * — tape that can be applied more quickly. And yarn permits thinner, more flexible belts for 

there’s 25% more tape to the same-sized roll! better troughing . . . frouble-free operation. 
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--- AND MAY WELL DO IT FOR YOU 


Today, man-made fibers are helping industry speed production . . . make 
better products . . . cut costs. New properties . . . in new combinations... 
plus the greater uniformity of Du Pont man-made fibers make possible 
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this new efficiency and economy. 
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ther : of : Du Pont’s five versatile fibers—nylon, acetate, ‘Cordura’, ‘“Orlon” 
ace “ ' and “Dacron’”’—still have a great untapped potential as raw materials 
rice j 


a for industry. They may offer you opportunities for improving products 
n : Ni “3 : 
and processes—as they have in the examples shown here. It will pay you 


a80- 

‘ 1 . 3 ° ° ° 7 rT 8 . 

ken \ to investigate them in terms of your needs. Write us for full informa- 
‘isco ? | tion, mentioning the uses you have in mind. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
ped 4 : & Co. (Inc.), Room 2520-N, Wilmington 98, Del. 
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MORE EFFICIENT WIRE WRAPPINGS for 


end transformer cables are made with “‘Dacron’’. 


lere, This remarkable fiber gives increased abrasion 
felt, “ resistance, smaller wrapping size, smoother 


oa surfaces for easier transformer assembly. Costs REG. U.S. PAT. OFF . 
less than standard insulation, too! BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
who 
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High strength wet and dry; High strength with low cost, Dimensionally stable; strong High strength wet and dry; 


O re- : : 

ries. FIT INDUSTRY’S elastic, shock- resistant, high low bulk; high resistance to wet and dry; low moisture outstanding heat resistance; 
nent flexibility. Resists deteriora- _ stretch; resistance to heat. absorption; resistant to sun- good chemical resistance; 
} 


NEEDS tion from oils, alkalies. Tough, _This high tenacity rayon has light, mildew ond weather stretch resistance; good elec- 
durable, lightweight. High toughness, good durabilit posure. High resist to trical insulating properties. 
abrasion resistance. "and flexibility. ‘ acids ond other solvents. Withstands abrasion, flexing. 
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U.S., involved in other peo- 
ples’ troubles the world over, is 
trying to pull out of the mess in 
Trieste. It isn’t easy. 

American and British troops 
are leaving Trieste. So Italy gets 
the city—unless Tito’s Yugoslav 
troops move in. 

Outside Trieste, it’s a world is- 
sue. Inside Trieste, people will 
miss U.S. dollars. They say: 
“Yankee, don’t go home.” 


TRIESTE 

Arriving in Trieste, you find that 
all the fuss involves a city about the 
size of Dayton, Ohio, and people 
who want to keep things pretty much 
as they are. 

There seems little difference between 
Trieste and one of many cities in Italy. 
People sun themselves on café terraces. 
They careen around the streets on bi- 
cycles and motor scooters at breakneck 
speeds. Most of the time you see fewer 
soldiers here than in Washington, D.C. 

Talking to people, vou soon find that 
they are frightened. The U.S. and Brit- 
ain have decided to pull their 7,000 
troops out of the city claimed by both 


ONE MORE HOT SPOT FOR U.S. 





Trieste: It’s a New Flare-up of Old Problem} 


Italy and Yugoslavia. That leaves the 
city to Italy. But Yugoslavia’s tough 
Army is in the suburbs, awaiting orders. 
That is why people are afraid. 

But these are the forgotten people of 
the Trieste issue. They are the great ma- 
jority of the 385,000 people in these 
285 square miles of contested territory. 
If Trieste’s people were consulted, which 
they are not, most would ask that their 
city be left as it is under Allied Military 
Government. 

Bonanza to end. You can't blame 
the people of Trieste for their attitude. 
Not since the days of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire before World War I have 
these people been so well off as under 
American protection in the last eight 
years. 

Since the end of World War II, Ameri- 
can taxpayers have pumped more U.S. 
aid dollars into Trieste, per person, than 
into any other part of Europe. The U.S. 
and Britain together have spent 15 mil- 
lion dollars a year in Trieste. Now all 
this bonanza is to end. 

Free-spending American soldiers, sta- 
tioned in Trieste since 1945, are to with- 
draw. The city hereafter will be gar- 
risoned by Italian soldiers with only 
about 7 cents a day to spend—and that 
in Italian lire, not U.S. currency. Thou- 
sands of Trieste’s shopkeepers, peddling 
souvenirs to American and_ British 
troops, face a bleak future. 


WILL YUGOSLAVIA’S TROOPS ROLL AGAINST ITALY’S... 


. . when Americans and British leave? 


Some 30,000 people in Trieste wo; 
in some way for the Military Govern, 
ment run by the U.S. and Britain. Mo 
of these already are job hunting, awap} 
that the need for translators and speci 
staff will end when Italians take over jy fi 
Trieste. ' 

Tearful girls of Trieste often stand x 
the docks waving goodbye to groups ¢ 
U.S. soldiers homeward bound on roy. 
tine troop rotation. Now the departure ff 
will not be matched by arrivals. Th 
troops are scheduled to go. 

Looking around the city, it is easy wf 
see why both the Italian Government) 
and the Government of Marshal Josip 
Broz Tito in Yugoslavia both insist thet 
they must have the city. 

Trieste has excellent harbor facilities} 
They were built to provide an outlet t 
the sea for the old Austro-Hungarian 4 
Empire. They were expanded, after 
Warld War II, with U.S. aid. Here are 
oil refineries and shipbuilding vards, fp 
port through which most of Austria’ 
overseas imports and exports still flow. 

It’s an Italian city in terms of people. 
There are 230,000 Italians inside the 
city as compared to fewer than 50,00) 
Slovenes—Slavs whose homeland is in 
Tito’s Yugoslavia. 

What brought the United States and 
Britain into the Trieste squabble, on the 
doorstep of the Balkans, was the con- 
fused situation at the end of World 
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War II. Forces under U.S. command, 
moving up through Northern Italy, got 
to the Trieste area as Tito’s tough Com- 
munist partisans had driven Italian Fas- 
cist troops back out of Yugoslavia, then 
out of Trieste. 

Trieste had been Italian between the 
wars. Yugoslavia claimed it, in effect, as 
war booty, as Yugoslavia’s natural herit- 
age from the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, and as an area inhabited partly by 
Slovenes, not just Italians. But the U.S. 
and Britain told the Yugoslavs to wait 
for postwar settlements. U.S. and British 
forces moved in and have remained in 
Trieste ever since. 

Easiest way for an American to un- 
derstand the complicated claims and 
counterclaims about who lives where in 
Trieste is to remember that the Italians 
are where the money is. They live in the 
city of Trieste and in the richer lands 
along the coast. When the farming starts 
to get rough up the hillsides, there you 
find the Slovenes. 

Trieste City is a part of “Zone A” 
which, in turn, is the smaller part, geo- 
graphically, of the whole Trieste area. 
The rest of “Zone A” is just about 75 
square miles of barren plateau studded 
with rocks and occasional vineyards. 
Only about 30,000 people live there, half 
of them Italian, half Slovene. 

What Tito has already is the area 
designated “Zone B.” The map on this 
page shows it is the largest part of the 
Trieste area—190 square miles out of 285 
in all. But it is by long odds the poor- 
est part of the contested area. Its 75,000 
people, virtually all Slovenes, live hard 
on relatively poor lands. But Tito’s “Zone 

(Continued on page 42) 
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For the complete facts, write State of Florida, Industrial Development 
Division, 3302C Caldwell Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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If You Want 


oo LIKE 


STUDEBAKER 


When your product 
costs important money, 
you want the people who 
have money. Farm families 
are near the top. And tops 
among them are the read- 
ers of Capper’s Farmer. 
They are the most prosper- 
ous farm families in Mid- 
America, itself the richest 
farm market on earth! 


Cappers 
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B,” strategically 
Italy’s “Zone A.” 

It is a great temptation for Tito. The 
city of Trieste is virtually indefensible, 
even by the U.S. and British forces now 
here, much less by the weaker Italian 
police forces now in Trieste. 


speaking, dominates 


Trieste City is nearly enclosed by’ 


high hills. These level off to a plateau 
and on that plateau are the Yugoslav 
military forces. They are fighting men 
who have little respect for Italians. Many 
of them fought Italian troops who occu- 
pied Yugoslavia as allies of the Germans 
in World War II. 

Tito’s tanks, American Pattons, say the 
shopkeepers of Trieste, will not need 
much gasoline to reach this city—“They 
can just roll down.” And the Italian taxi 
driver who drove me around Trieste 
summed up the city’s feeling about 
Italy’s ability to defend Trieste. “If Tito 
starts moving,” he said, “we'll all turn 
somersaults getting out as fast as we 
can.” 

The only thing that has kept Tito out 
of Trieste through the eight postwar 
years is the token force of British and 
American troops in Trieste. 

Before Tito broke with Moscow, the 
Soviet leaders supported his claim to all 
of Trieste, but urged him to start no 
trouble until Moscow gave the word. 
Months of sporadic rioting followed the 
1946 announcement that the city of 
Trieste would be internationalized, but 
Tito decided against direct action and 
did not move then to take the city. 

After Tito’s break with Moscow, Yugo- 
slavia’s need for aid from the West kept 
Tito out of the city. In addition, as long 
as the future of Trieste was left un- 
settled, Tito’s Government still hoped 
for an arrangement under which Yugo- 
slavia would get a better share of the 
disputed territory. 

‘Everything must go.’ Now, how- 
ever, U.S. and British troops are pack- 
ing up in a hurry, preparing to pull out 
of Trieste. Not only food supplies, but 
military stores, will go. These days, in 
Trieste, there is an obvious effort to clean 
out the commissaries operated for U.S. 
and British troops. 

You can no longer buy American 
whisky and British whisky by the bottle 
—it’s sold by the case only. But a case of 
Scotch, to those with military credentials 
or official U.S. and British papers, costs 
only $15. Complete steak dinners in 
restaurants run on military supplies cost 
only $1.25. “We've lost our lease,” the 
supply sergeants tell you. “Everything 
must go.” 

Allied authorities in Trieste are lean- 
ing over backward to prevent any trouble 
in the area. Italian flags, raised over pub- 
lic buildings when the announcement of 
the U.S. and British plan to withdraw 


ey 


was first made, have been hauled dowg 
on Allied orders. The special  policg | 
force of Trieste’s “Zone A,” armed and 
trained by the U.S. and Britain, are og” 
full-time duty with all leaves canceled, 
This force, 6,000 to 7,000 strong, cap 
handle internal disorders, but not an jp 
vasion. 

The frontiers between Italy’s zone 
and Yugoslavia’s zone are virtually closed } 
to traffic now. You see half a dozen Ita } 
ian police lolling about a frontier post, 
Twenty yards down the road there is q 
lone Yugoslav guard marching briskly 
back and forth with a Tommy gun slung 
over his shoulder. Out of sight, to the 
east, Tito has a picked force of his coun. 
try’s best troops, ready and waiting. 

Question remaining, after U.S. and 
British forces pull out of Trieste, will 








-St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


‘JUST AS HOT AS EVER’ 
Moscow likes it that way 


still be whether Italy and Yugoslavia 
can get together on Trieste. 

For the U.S., a withdrawal of Amer 
can troops will not mean the end of U.$ 
interest in Trieste. Willy-nilly, the U.S. 
is up against the fact that there can 
be no common defense of this flank of 
Southern Europe against Soviet Russia 
until Italy and Yugoslavia are ready t 
co-operate. 

For Soviet Russia, the game is to keep 
the Trieste gap open. This the Russians § 
are trying to do by diplomatic maneuver 
ing in the United Nations and by stirring 
up Italian Communists to make trouble 
in Trieste itself. 

For the people of Trieste, whatever 
happens, the end of an era of postwal 
prosperity will be marked when the last 
U.S. troops pull out of their city. Look- 
ing ahead. all they can see is hard times 
and troubles. 
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Now, you can add and list without depressing a motor bar! 
On this new National every amount key is electrified! Simply 
press the keys you want to add—the machine does it in- 
stantly! You save up to 50% hand motion. 

National’s “feather-touch” action makes it easier than ever 
to press two or more keys at once—more time-saving! All 
Ciphers print automatically—-still more time saved! Operators 
like it—they do their work with so much less time and effort. 

Printed words cannot explain all the advantages of this 
“Live” Keyboard. You must see it to believe it. See it today! 


For demov stration phone the nearest National office or National dealer 





“Live” Keyboard plus 8 
other time-saving fea- 
tures combined only on 
National: Automatic Clear 
Signal * Subtractions in red 
* Automatic Credit Balance 
* Automatic space-up of tape 
when total prints * Large 
Answer Dials * Easy-touch 
Key Action *  Full-Visible 
Keyboard, Automatic Ciphers 
* Rugged-Duty Construction. 


now you 
can forget 
the motor bar! 
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Gf Decanter 


This sparkling new decanter is 
filled with America’s most appre- 
ciated bottled-in-bond Kentucky 
Straight Bourbon. With its 
festive red bow, it comes beauti- 
fully packed in this jewel-like, 
clear view case. Priced the same 
as our regular Kentucky Tavern 
fifth, it’s the gift idea of the year 
—sO easy to give, so pleasing 
to receive. Your dealer has them 
now... place your order today. 
Glenmore Distilleries Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 


\entuckys Finest Bourbon in 
Americas Smartest Decanter 
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A U.S. BLONDE VS. BRITISH LION 


How a Country as Big as Korea Almost Fell to Reds 





has forced the British Navy 


brains behind a Communist 


A young, fair-haired woman from Chicago 
upset the peace and quiet of British Guiana, a 
rich colony in the U.S. backyard. 

The British say the girl from Chicago is the 


close to capturing an area as big as Korea. 





To U. S. officials, already concerned about 
into action and Guatemala, it’s a sign that Moscow’s inter- 
est in the strategic Caribbean is growing. 

Clark H. Galloway, Inter-American Editor 
for U.S. News & World Report, landed in this 
coup that came _ new trouble spot the same day British troops 
did, and cabled this dispatch. 











GEORGETOWN, BRITISH GUIANA 


From the dockside here, you can see 
a British warship standing by to protect 
the big bauxite works at New Amster- 
dam, up the Demerara River from this 
capital. 

Another warship is on guard on the Es- 
sequibo River at Bartica, the diamond- 
buving center. A battalion of British 
regulars is deployed at strategic points 
to make sure that local security forces 
maintain order and protect property. 
Local police reserves and volunteer forces 
are loaded with left-wingers. 

All of this display of British military 
power in the Western Hemisphere— 
home ground of the Monroe Doctrine— 
relates to a fair-haired young woman 
from Chicago, in the-U.S.A., and her 
East Indian husband. Between them 
they have this strategically important 
colony of the British Empire on pins 
and needles. 

The British are convinced that this 
American-born young woman is engi- 
neering a plot to make British Guiana an 
outpost for spreading Communist im- 
perialism. The British Army and Navy 
are here to make sure that Communists 
do not take over. 

These developments are taking place 
in a country as big as Korea. Its mines 
supply bauxite to North American alu- 
minum plants. Radioactive ores recently 
found may prove an important uranium 
source. The colony exports food and dia- 
monds that are vital defense items. It is 
recalled that, during World War II, Ger- 
man submarines hiding out in the Carib- 
bean area nearly severed the line of 
communication from the sources of baux- 
ite and crude oil of Guiana and neighbor- 
ing Venezuela. Venezuela is the second 
largest of the world’s oil producers. 

If war again should come, Communist 
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submarines might wreak havoc with 
shipping of the highest importance. 

It is a woman who now has the de- 
fense forces of both Britain and America 
on edge. This woman, Mrs. Janet Rosen- 
berg Jagan, secretary-general of the 
People’s Progressive Party, is 34 years old 
and Chicago born and reared. She is, of 
medium height and trim build. Her light 
hair, fair complexion and Midwestern 
speech contrasts sharply with the swarthy 
skins and British-colonial accents of the 
East Indians and Negroes among whom 
she works. 

As you talk with Janet Jagan you ob- 
serve that she seldom smiles. She has 
the intent eyes and the manner of a per- 
son dedicated to a cause. The British say 
that this cause is Communism in a sec- 
tion of the world where Communism ap- 





-Wide World 


CHEDDIE JAGAN 


pears to have a growing appeal. As sup- 
port for their belief, the British cite Mrs. 
Jagan’s statements, a recent trip behind 
the Iron Curtain and other evidence. 
Official sources say that in the U.S. 
this woman was a member of the Young 
Communist League, a charge she denies. 

When this correspondent asked Mrs. 
Jagan point-blank whether she is a 
Communist, she replied: “They say 
a lot of things about me, but I am just a 
member of the People’s Progressive 
Party. We have members who believe in 
Communism, but we have members who 
believe in bettering the working condi- 
tions and we have people of many differ- 
ent ideas.” 

The woman who has the British Em- 
pire somewhat on edge, admits admira- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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MRS. JANET JAGAN 


‘“‘We have members who believe in Communism .. .”’ 
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...Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


It’s new-all yard and a mile long! 


ERE at Hernell, N. Y. is Erie’s 
H newly completed westbound 
a full 
mile long and 16 tracks wide. This 
is another one of Erie’s many invest- 
ments in better service for shippers. 


freight classification yard... 


With plenty of room in the yard to 
do a more efficient job, freight cars 
are switched quickly and grouped 
into trains according to their desti- 
nation. Thus time is saved on fast 
freight shipments, insuring 
greater dependability tomeet 
shippers’ needs in bringing 


you the things you eat, wear and use. 


The Erie, now a completely diesel- 
powered railroad, is going ahead 
with other improvements in its for- 
ward-looking program of progres- 
sive railroading—all designed for the 
single purpose of giving the best in 


rail transportation to keep pace with | 


growing America. 


Shippers who want fast, dependable 
service always say “ROUTE IT ERIE!” 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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tion for the Soviet way of life. She 
attended a meeting of the Women’s Jp. 
ternational Democratic Federation in Co. 
penhagen last June. Then she visited Ry. 
mania and was “impressed by the prog. 
ress being made there.” Radio Moscow 
reported that she was in the Soviet capj. 
tal about that time, but she denies that 

Mrs. Jagan established a_ Pionee 
Youth League in this colony and is push 
ing its growth as a rival to the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Guides. She is running a branch 
of the Communist Peace Committee, 
She files frequent dispatches to the Lon 
don Daily Worker. 

To Janet Rosenberg of Chicago, Brit | 
ish Guiana was just a place on the map 
until one night 10 years ago. Then, while 
in training as a nurse at Cook County 
Hospital, she went to a party and met 
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BRAZIL | 





Cheddie B. Jagan, a good-looking Gu: 
anese whose parents had come from In 
dia. Shortly afterward the two were mat | 
ried, he got a degree in dentistry from 
Northwestern University, and they moved 
to Georgetown, British Guiana, where he 
established a successful practice with 
his wife as assistant. 
It wasn’t long before they got into the 
labor movement and helped to organize 
the People’s Progressive Party, the PPP. 
This was the only political party her 
with a real program and an effective oF 
ganization when the colony’s first elec 
tion was held last spring, under the new 
constitution granted by Great Britain. | 
The Jagans and the PPP set out to wil 
the election. As secretary-general of the 
party, Mrs. Jagan put in long hours. She! 
edited the party paper, Thunder, and 
made campaign speeches. When cal 
paigning in the East Indian districts, she 
sometimes wore a sari, spoke a few words | 
of Hindustani and did such folksy thing 
(Continued on page 48) ‘y 
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You may be able to do more with plastics 
than you thought you could! At General 
American, we’re working with manufacturers 
who never before had considered plastics. 
Old limitations of size, shape and color are 
being removed. New design possibilities and 
styling are adding saleability to products 
and parts of all kinds. 

By taking full advantage of equipment that 


PLASTICS DIVISION 


This 2,000 ton compression 
press molds a complete con- 
sole television cabinet every 
few minutes. 


Batteries of huge 300-02. 
injection presses produce— 
in one shot—a complete 
inner door panel for a 12 
cu. ft. refrigerator. 


is unmatched anywhere for large-scale in- 
jection, compression and reinforced plastics 
molding, we’ve been able to improve old 
products, mold many new products—as well 
as cut production costs for customers. 

We'd like to help you see your ideas take 
form in plastics correctly applied. 
See General American for 
plastics molding 


PLASTICS DIVISION 


General American Transportation Corporation 
135 South La Salle Street +» Chicago 90, Illinois 


Phone: Financial 6-4100 
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as help housewives get dinner, She 
gained the confidence of the East In. 
dians. 

Equally important, she gained th 
confidence of the Guiana Negroes. Tp. 
gether, the East Indians and Negroes 
comprise 80 per cent of the population, 
The two groups are usually deeply sus. 
picious of each other. But Mrs. Jagan 
served as peacemaker and lined both up 
for the PPP. 

The Jagans’s efforts paid off at the elec. 
tions in April. Their party polled 51 per 
cent of the votes. This was enough, 
though, to give them 18 of the 24 seats 
in the new House of Assembly, or lower 
chamber of the legislature, and two o 
the three elective seats in the uppe 
house, the State Council. 

Nearly all the PPP leaders won seat 
in the House. Jagan was made Majority 
Leader and Prime Minister. Mrs. Jagan, 
elected by a predominantly East India 
district, became deputy speaker. Assv- 
ciates of the Jagans won Cabinet posts, 
The PPP was all set to go. 

But the British Governor of British 
Guiana, given reserve powers under the |/ 
new constitution, stood in the way. His |F 
appointees in the upper house blocked 
a radical measure to reform land tenure 
and credit. Another PPP bill to make it £ 
easy to call a general strike was killed. 

Word began to get around that the 
new Government had still more radical 
measures in mind. People began to draw 
their money out of the banks. U.S. and 
Canadian firms postponed planned in- 
vestments in bauxite, manganese and 
other mineral developments. They wanted 
to be sure the property wouldn't be na- 
tionalized and _ confiscated. 

Troubles rose toward a climax a few 
weeks ago when the Jagans engineered 
a strike of their sugar-workers union 
The idea was to force the State Council 
to approve a bill making this union the 
sole bargaining agent for the industry. 

The sugar strike lasted 25 days, ant 
tied up processing of the country’s mos 
important export. But the strike ended 
without a victory. Owners of the sugit |7 
industry, alarmed, complained to Lo»: 
don. 

As a gesture of defiance, the PPP-1u 
House voted against sending delegates 
to Jamaica to welcome Queen Elizabeth | 
on her royal tour. Guiana businessmet | 
complained that Government employes 
were tapping their telephones and opet- 
ing their mail. It was generally under | 
stood that PPP members were hoarding 7 
gasoline, kerosene, sulphuric acid and 
dynamite. 

About then the British got a tip tht 
PPP extremists were planning to set fires 9 
and start riots. That stirred London t 4 
action. British warships and troops & 
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MILLION 
HOURS 
AHEAD 


in the race 
we’ve 
got to win! 
























































Airpower is America’s first line of defense. And vital in creating airplanes and missiles 

to fly higher and faster is the development of lightweight turbo machinery. 
This is a brand new kind of power equipment. Nine years ago it was j 

practically unheard of. Yet in those nine years AiResearch turbo 

machinery units have built up an operational record of 

more than 25 million hours! 

This means that AiResearch is years ahead of any other firm 
in America in the experience it takes to design, test, 
and manufacture lightweight turbo equipment. 

Superchargers... gas turbine engines and compressors... 
gas turbine motors... air turbine motors... air turbine 
starters... air turbine refrigeration units — these are the 
types of turbo machinery AiResearch engineers have 
perfected and built. ° ue f 

Today nearly every postwar airplane uses equipment 
pioneered by AiResearch. Here is another example 
of how AiResearch, for more than a decade, has 
aided man’s conquest of speed and space. 

Would you like to work with us? j 
Qualified engineers, scientists and x 
craftsmen are needed now / rs 
at AiResearch Manufacturing Co., / 
Los Angeles 45, California, 


or Phoenix, Arizona. 
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/A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 
A world leader in the design and manufacture of aircraft equipment 
in these major categories: AIR TURBINE REFRIGERATION...GAS TURBINES 
..-HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT... ELECTRIC ACTUATORS...CABIN SUPERCHARGERS 

+»s PNEUMATIC POWER UNITS...ELECTRONIC CONTROLS...CABIN PRESSURE CONTROLS 
/ ... TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
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ee, 


. . 4 
rived in Georgetown. The constitution 
was suspended, the House prorogued 


€ 6 
and PPP members were relieved of their 
(| IC S Cabinet posts. 
The Jagans deny there is any plot 


Jagan, sitting in the living room of hj 
home. told this correspondent his part 


& ‘| has no arms and opposes violence. 
Asked if he were a Communist. Jagan 
parried the question this way: “How cay 
I be a party member? There’s no Con. 


munist Party here.” 
The British are satisfied that the 


Jagans are Communists and that a Com. 
munist plot to take over British Guiana 
has been nipped in the bud. London ey. 
pects that an official investigation wil 
prove it. 

* ® To the Jagans, stripped of office, the 


problem is to keep their hold on the 
East Indian and Negro masses of Guiana 











No Loss of Production 


Sunvis H.D. 700 Oils 


@ remove sludge and gums 
without affecting packings 


e@ pick up contaminants 
and carry them to the filter 


@ prevent rusting of clean parts 
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—Robinson in the Indianapolis News 
e are available in viscosities ‘FLEAS’ 
to suit all hydraulic pumps (9 ae | 
and at the same time convince the world 
that the PPP merely seeks independence 
Learn more about the advantages of and a new deal for British and 
cleaning dirty hydraulic systems with For this purpose, Jagan is appealing 
S is H.D. 700 Oils. Call 1 1 to leftists in Britain and to Premier Nel: 
unis adel us. Vall your loca ru of India, though British air lines to 
Sun Office or write SuN OIL COMPANY, date have refused to give Jagan — 
. : to Britain. A general-strike call, calcu: 
Philadelphia 3, Fa., Dept. US-10. lated to keep the workers on their toes 
and the economy upset, has so far-fizzled. } 
But the PPP isn’t through yet. An eco } 
nomic crisis is quite possible. 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT British troops can probably keep 
SUw OIL COMPANY _ UNOC P der, but getting the economy ticking 
® again, the workers working, business 0! 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA., SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL fidence restored will be more of a job 
The British are in for a long siege 
trouble in Guiana, and U.S. concer 
about growing Communist infiltration 
the Western Hemisphere cannot be «is 
° ‘ missed just yet. G 
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Yo gen Cages con ae Lctnewa 


Paul Revere was the first American to learn how to 
roll copper successfully, over 150 years ago, and 
some historians claim this was his greatest contribu- 
tion to the growth and protection of our country. It 
is known that he constantly sought ways to make 
better products, using methods of investigation that 
seem primitive when contrasted with today’s indus- 
trial research. Nevertheless, he can be said to have 
set a pattern of research that this company follows 
faithfully. Other companies, most of them younger, 
have likewise set up programs 





It was the Government that made practical the con- 
version of matter into energy, which now presents 
many peaceful and beneficial prospects. Academic 
workers in “‘pure science” are busily probing into the 
why of many things. Non-profit organizations, scien- 
tific research firms, industrial laboratories, creative 
inventors — all play their parts energetically. Much 
of this activity is necessarily conducted in secret, 
until the time comes when practical results have been 
achieved, and can be brought into the marketplace. 
: e This constant research activ- 











to search for methods of mak- 





ing better things, to develop new 
materials and processes to take 
full advantage of scientific 
knowledge. Industrial com- 
panies the country over are now 
spending large sums on such 
projects; one chemical com- 
pany spent $50 million last 
year, and half its sales were of 
products unknown 20 years ago. 
¢ Research is a vital part of the 
American competitive system, 
because companies faced with 
competition inevitably turn to the laboratories, ask- 
ing them for new ways to offer greater service, in- 
creased economy, and how to step up production 
rates. Thus it can be said that industrial. research is 
motivated by the desire to obtain sales advantages. 
It is interesting to note that in countries where cartel 
systems throttle competition, research is much less 
actively pursued, and its benefits often are delayed 
in reaching the public, since there is no need for one 
company to seek to outstrip another. 

¢In this country, research is widespread, as we well 
know through our collaboration with companies 
working on the most diverse problems. 





ity has added tremendously to 
the progress of our country. 
Practically everything we have 
today has been touched by sci- 
ence, and improved by it, 
whether it be a loaf of bread, an 
automobile, or a pair of socks. 
The mass of useful knowledge 
that has been accumulated is 
astonishing, and so is the equip- 
ment that is used in uncovering 
it. If Paul Revere could visit us 
today, he would be amazed by 
the quantometer and the spec- 
‘nil and by X-ray diffraction, which we, like 
other companies, employ daily. If he should visit other 
laboratories he would see still more instruments of 
magic. Benjamin Franklin, a friend of Revere, would 
be greatly interested by man-made lightning, pro- 
duced in order to understand the phenomenon better, 
and learn how to protect wires and equipment from it. 
e Research is an integral part of American business, 
and we would like to suggest that since so many com- 
panies maintain laboratories like ours, you might 
consult your suppliers when a difficult problem arises. 
One of them may know the answer, or if not, may be 
willing to have the research staff seek for it. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
SEE “MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 
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‘RESTRICTED’ AREA: DOES IT PAY? 


Values Usually Not Affected by Lifting Bars 


The value of ‘‘restricted’’ 
neighborhoods is getting critical 
attention now that covenants 
no longer stand up in court. 

Some appraisers are arguing 
that elimination of racial bars to 
owning property makes it more, 
not less, attractive. 

They are asking for a new look 
at the old belief that, when mi- 
norities move into an ‘exclusive’ 
area, values decline. 


The idea that property values are 
protected by restricting residential 
neighborhoods to particular groups is 
being re-examined. Evidence recently 
come to light suggests nonsegregated 
residential areas often add to, rather 
than subtract from, market values. 

These new appraisals are getting in- 
creased attention as a result of U.S. 
Supreme Court decisions that prevent so- 
called racial covenants from being en- 
forced through lawsuits. The Court re- 
affirmed its stand on this issue at the 
year’s first session when it refused to 
hear new arguments on a decision that 
held that property owners who violate 
covenants cannot be sued by neighbors. 

Investment. Some professional ap- 
praisers, in fact, doubt that restrictions 
add much to property values. Charles 
Abrams, writing in The Appraisal Journal, 
says that mixed neighborhoods usually 
provide a better long-term investment 
and notes: 

“There are hundreds of such sections 
in America that have gone on securely 
for generations, and thousands of others 
could be built if we could ease the hous- 
ing shortage for minorities. Some have 
even had the unique quality of moving 
up from slum status: Greenwich Village 
and Yorkville in New York City, George- 
town in Washington, and parts of San 
Francisco are examples.” 

Mr. Abrams goes on to point out that, 
in a section of Queens in New York, a 
housing project was built several years 
ago and opened to all races and creeds. 
The project itself created no disturbance 
in near-by neighborhoods and, indeed, 
“the land around the project has more 
than trebled in value.” He adds that 
mortgage lenders in the New York area 


52 


are coming to regard nondiscriminatory 
housing developments as sound financial 
investments. 

Similar findings are reported by Bel- 
den Morgan, an appraiser in the Los 
Angeles area. After examining the in- 
flux of Negro families into Los Angeles, 
and their “invasion” of white residential 
areas, he concludes that property values 
usually hold up, or advance. He notes 
in an article for the Society of Residen- 
tial Appraisers that “panic selling” by 
white property owners sometimes follows 





no 





WORTH MORE IN A ‘MIXED’ NEIGHBORHOOD? 


priced residential area in Los Angeles, 
where prices fell 10 to 15 per cent after 
nine Negro families moved in among 
several hundred white families. But jn 
an adjoining area, where values rn 
from $10,000 to $15,000, prices ad- 
vanced after the neighborhood became 
20 per cent nonwhite. 

In view of these developments, real 
estate appraisers are being asked to te. 
vise their opinions of the effect that mi. 
nority population movements have on 
property values. Mr. Morgan suggests 
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—Devaney 


Some think it would be 


early sales to Negroes, and that prices 
drop as a result. But “after the first 
hysterical selling phase passes, prices 
become stabilized, then gradually in- 
crease under pressure of Negro bidding.” 
Mr. Morgan adds: “People are learning 
this. Many districts today go through a 
transitional period in occupancy with- 
out any signs of hysteria and without 
any collapse in prices. The only effect 
from an economic viewpoint is a broaden- 
ing and strengthening of the market by 
virtue of the increased demand.” 
Better markets. “It usually will be 
found,” Mr. Morgan says, “that sales ac- 
tivity is greater in racially mixed areas, 
especially in low and moderate price 
ranges, and that the high effective de- 
mand among Negro buyers not only 
sustains price levels but often increases 
them.” An exception is noted in a high- 


that an examination of the facts is likely 
to overcome many prejudices. Actually, 
a number of real estate developers have 
discovered a thriving market for homes 
among minority groups who in recent 
years have increased their incomes and 
now can afford better homes. 

There is growing pressure to eliminate 
discrimination in housing just as there 
is pressure to end discrimination in en- 
ployment and other fields. Public housing 
projects in New York have been nor- 
segregated for many years. There will be 
no segregation in future developments 
in Washington, D.C. In San Francisco 2 | 
nonsegregation policy has been adopted } 
for all urban redevelopment projects. The 
basic idea is to put into practice the 
edicts of the courts that racial covenants 
are inconsistent with the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. f 
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Your national ahd international travel headquarters! Reservations, ticketing, 


H 
complete tours... dirgct Mainliner® service to 78 U.S. cities coast to coast 
and Hawaij... connecting service via 120 carriers to anywhere in the world. 


j 
Call United Air Lines or an Authorized Travel Agent. 
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MORE DRY YEARS AHEAD? 


Possibly—Though Relief’s in Sight for Current Drought 


Is U. S. entering another cycle of destruc- 
tive droughts? Signs seem threatening. 

Drought has spread from Texas to the 
Dakotas since 1951. Old-timers figure the 
worst is yet to come. They say the “dry cycle” 
is just starting, after many wet years. 

Does science support their view? What 


Q Do you see any end to the drought 
that seems to be spreading over the 
nation? 

A We think that conditions from now 
on will favor a gradual alleviation of the 
dry weather over Central and Eastern 
portions of the country. We think it will 
get started within the next 30 days, but 
we can’t say whether this change will be 
temporary and that we won't return to 
a dry condition later on. 

Q Can you tell us in any simple lan- 
guage what the basis is for believing 
that? What would be an explanation to 
a layman? 

A It has to do with the large-scale 
pattern of upper-air flow and weather 
and how that is expected to change. The 
wind pattern that is getting set up now 
stems from the fact that a jet-stream 
ridge has been predominant over the 
Western portion of the country and a 
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trough along the East Coast. These jet- 
stream patterns are the things that shift 
vast air masses around and create weather. 

Evaluating a long-period trend—as to 
where this ridge and trough are going 
and as to what the change of season will 
do to the pattern—it looks like things 
are headed westward. In other words, 
this jet-stream ridge and trough moving 
toward the West will bring more moisture 
into Central and Eastern parts of the 
country from the South. 

You see, during this past summer the 
usual moist air from the Gulf of Mexico 
hasn’t come up northward in appreciable 
depth. That’s because the air currents 
aloft, in the jet stream and below, have 
prevailingly come from the North, sink- 
ing as they move South, and have shut 
off the East’s supply of Gulf moisture. 

Now if these air currents shift in the 
way I just described, in the next few 
weeks Gulf moisture will begin to flow 
into the country, cold air will move 
periodically into the plains and Eastern 


Seaboard, and gradually we will get a 


regime of wetter weather from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley eastward. 

Q What is the jet stream? 

A The jet stream is a narrow current 
of air which moves at high speeds, up to 
300 miles an hour, and is found just near 
the base of the stratosphere—that’s 40,- 
000 or 50,000 feet un. The cause of 
storms is in large part determined by the 
shape of the jet stream and its position. 

Q Then if you could learn to predict 
the jet stream, you could predict weather 
far in advance? 

A That’s right. 

Q People are wondering whether the 
present droughts around the country 
mean that we're in for a cycle of drought, 
such as we had in the 1930s? 

A Well, we've been having drought 
in some areas for several years and it 


does the sun-spot theory indicate? When is a 
break due in the dry weather? 

To get the answers to these and other ques- 
tions, U. $. News & World Report interviewed 
the U. S$. Weather Bureau’s Jerome Namias, 
chief of extended forecasts, and Glenn W. 
Brier, chief of meteorological statistics. 


does look like the drought condition is 
building up. It is hard to call what is hap- 
pening now a cycle, however. That de- 
pends on how you define “cycle.” If you 
want to consider a cycle as a definite 
sequence of events occurring a certain 
number of years apart, we don’t think 
there is a cycle of drought. 

Q You can’t be more precise? 

A With our present knowledge we 
can’t be precise. All we know is that we 
frequently have a series of dry years 
and then a repetition some years later. 

Q Some people say the _ present 
droughts are going to last two more 
years— 

A There is no certain basis for expect- 
ing that. We can say this: If you go back 
and look at the characteristics of weather 
year by year, month by month, week by 
week, or even day by day, you find that 
there is more tendency for what you’ve 
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Why People Are Worrying About the Weather 





Drought Area Still Bigger in 


Basic Data: Weather Bureau 


got at any given time to persist than to 
change. That’s what we call “persistence” 
in the weather. As a matter of fact. if 
you want to be your own weather fore- 
caster some day, predict the same weather 
for tomorrow as occurred today. On the 
average, that’s not too bad a method. 
Somewhat the same thing is true over 
fairly long periods. There is the tendency 
of weather to perpetuate itself. This 
shows up particularly on a month-to- 
month basis. It operates more for short 
than for long periods. But it operates 
even with years. 

We can put it this way: There is often 
a basic trend or sameness in the weather 
which holds for a while, after which 
there is an abrupt break and some new 
regime of weather takes hold and per- 
sists. It is quite possible that a large 
break in the summer-weather regime oc- 
curred a couple of years ago. If so, this 
may usher in a period of dry summers 
over Central and Eastern parts of the 
nation. However, we really can’t predict 
this with certainty. 

The weather breaks from month to 
month have a preferred time of the year, 
and a study I made recently showed that 
October and November is one of the 
periods where the weather over the 
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country as a whole often breaks. From 
April to May is another such period. 

Q Does that mean Texas may get a 
break this month or next month? 

A Yes. Southern Texas had quite a 
break in the weather, as you may recall, 
several weeks ago. 

Q But there were just heavy, local 
rains that produced floods, and then it 
dried up again— 

A Yes. Such heavy rains usually are 
associated with tropical storms at certain 
times of the vear. 

Q And there might be a break in a 
month or so in the great drought out in 
Missouri? 

A Yes, I think there will be. Some 
places in the Midwest have had some 
recent rains which were quite a bit more 
substantial than thev had been getting. 
This may signal a change in regime, as 
we call it. 

Q What about the East Coast? 

A We've been expecting some moder- 
ate rains in this area. There was a storm 
a few weeks ago which didn’t occur in 
Washington but just to the south. For 
example, Richmond and the Eastern 
Shore got rain, but the storm swept off 
to the northeast so that we didn’t get 
anything here. There is an underlving 
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control for these things, and we know 
something about this underlying control, 
but what we know is really a small frac- 
tion of what there is to be known. 

Q Hasn't it been the case on the East ; 
Coast the past four or five years that F 
each year a drought seemed to start in 
Maine and gradually worked southward? 
Right now it is hitting Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina , 
And then there’s the Texas situation that | 
seems to be moving up into the Midwest. | 
Do droughts tend to spread? 

A There is no real evidence of a sys- | 
tematic spread in a certain direction | 
which always holds. Yet, as you have 
pointed out, there are periods when con- 
ditions seem to suggest a definite spread: 
ing action. Now, for example, down in 
Texas—in parts of the State particularly 
—the last three summers have been rather » 
consistently dry. This past June that situ- 
ation seemed to come to a head with 
severe heat. Then during the summet! 
some of the dryness appeared to spread | 
to other areas. Within the limits of a / 
individual season there is some tendency, 
you might say, for a drought to spread | 
geographically ‘as well as to persist 1" | 
time. ( 





(Continued on page 58) 
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Hamilton Standard Division, 
United Aircraft Corporation, 
Windsor Locks, Connecticut 


Architects: Albert Kahn Associated 
Architects & Engineers, Inc. 


Builders: Turner Construction Co. 


Write for complete information and 
literature on this modern efficient 
way to subdivide interior space, 
or see the Mills Catalog in Sweet's 
Architectural File, 


er 


HE ability to expand, contract or adapt production facilities quickly 
and efficiently is of primary importance in aircraft manufacturing 
today. As part of its program for preserving this essential flexibility 
United Aircraft makes extensive use of Mills Movable Walls in its offices 


and plants. 


Mills Walls give United Aircraft Space Control—because they can be 
moved quickly, easily and at low cost. Changes can frequently be made 


overnight or during a week end. 


Mills Walls combine efficient mobility with attractive appearance, struc- 
tural stability and. moderate cost.. They are insulated and soundproofed, 
easily wired, and require only occasional washing to keep them looking 
fresh.and new. 


THE MILLS CO. he 942 WAYSIDE ROAD, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
WAX 
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Here is the answer 


to your office copying 

problems in this small 
inexpensive machine 
designed to use the 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY’S 
amazing new 
VERIFAX PROCESS 






Photostat 
Instant Copier 


(FOR USE IN ANY OFFICE — EVERYWHERE) 







IT WILL MAKE THREE OR MORE 
q BLACK-ON-WHITE COPIES OF — 
PRACTICALLY ANY ORIGINAL 
UP TO 82" x 14” IN ONE 
MINUTE READY TO USE! 














IT TAKES UP LESS THAN TWO 
SQUARE FEET OF FLOOR SPACE 
ON DESK OR TABLE... IT CAN 
BE USED UNDER ANY NORMAL 
LIGHTING AT ANY TIME... 








BY ANYONE IN THE OFFICE. 





The PHoTostaT INSTANT COPIER is 
designed to get the very best results 
from the new EasTMAN Kopak Com- 
PANY’S VERIFAX process . . . a truly 
revolutionary method of making copies 
of anything typed, printed, written or 
drawn. It is entirely different from, and 
should not be confused with, any pre- 
viously known process. No other office 
copying equipment can equal the versa- 
tility and flexibility obtainable with the 
combination of the new PHOTOSTAT 
INSTANT Copier and the VERIFAX pro- 
cess. (And it is fully guaranteed by 
Photostat Corporation!) 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER DETAILS BEFORE PUR- 
CHASING ANY OFFICE PHOTO-COPYING EQUIPMENT 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
297 STATE STREET 
ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 


or any service office in our principal 
cities and in Canada 


PHOTOSTAT is the registered trade mark 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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Q If the change of the season starts 
out dry, it may go that way the whole 
season? 

A Yes, that is quite true. In fact, there 
is a strong tendency in that direction. 
My first studies of drought suggested it. 


The initial characteristics of late spring 


are very important to watch. 

Q The month of May? 

A Yes. In fact, I was greatly encour- 
aged this year by being able to predict 
the June heat and dryness over Texas 
and Oklahoma. You see, I started study- 
ing the drought problem back in the early 
30s at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology—but didn’t get very far with 
prediction. This year, in May, drought 
began to evolve and we correctly pre- 
dicted its inception in the Oklahoma- 
Texas area—temperatures much above 
normal and very little precipitation. And 


— 


A Yes. We have some ideas, particu. 
larly on the shorter-term basis. 

Q When you say “shorter term,” what 
is that? 

A I am talking of things on the order 
of 30 days. 

Q Not in a period of a year or two? 

A No. That is one of the big questions 
we are always asked, and we can’t give 
an answer because we don’t know what 
causes these. dry spells and wet spells 
that seem to alternate over periods of 
years. 

Q Yet there certainly seem to be fluc 
tuations in cycles—water tables go up 
and down, the Great Lakes rise and fall, 
the Midwest has wet periods and 


droughts— 

A Yes, that’s right. The fluctuations 
between decades are quite real and up. 
physical 


doubtedly must have some 
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a: 


—Black Star 


“Conditions will favor a gradual alleviation’ 


this was brought to the attention of the 
Agriculture Department. That was for 
June—just a 30-day prediction, but suc- 
cess of this kind did a lot to restore our 
morale, because it indicates that we have 
made some progress. This drought was 
an abnormal event, and forecasting an 
abnormality is not easy. 

Q But there is no assurance that 
drought conditions may hold over from 
one year to the next? 

A No. That is where we come to the 
break in our understanding of our 
problem. No one fully understands 
why in some cases drought will exist 
for a period of years, as during the 
1930s, while in other cases a drought 
is more temporary. 

Q Have you any ideas as to what 
might be the cause of a continued 
drought? 
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cause. There are many people working | 
on that problem, and have been for | 


many years. 
Q Do they have various theories on 
it? 


A Sure. You will find one school of | 
thought that believes that these cycles- | 
if you want to call them that—are asso | 


ciated with variations in sun spots. 
Q Are there such variations? 


A Certainly. 


Q Do they coincide with these so | 


called dry and wet cycles? 

A I think the evidence is rather it- 
conclusive. In some respects sometimes 
they do. Let’s take the country as 4 
whole. As Tannehill [Ivan Ray Tanne 
hill] points out in his book “Drought'- 
in August through November of 1930 


there was the greatest drought in a long 7 


(Continued on page 60) 
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This special heat-resisting Armco Steel—made by bonding a coating of molten aluminum to a strong steel base—is not damaged by a 1200 F flame 


SPECIAL ARMCO STEEL FIGHTS HEAT 


If your products have to reflect heat, or stand up to 
a combination of heat and corrosion, you may be in- 
terested in an Armco Steel developed especially to 
handle these jobs. 


We call it Armco ALUMINIZED. To make it we bond 
a coating of molten aluminum to both sides of sheet 
steel. The steel gives strength. The aluminum coating 
reflects heat. Together they resist a combination of 
both heat and corrosion. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO + EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


Where temperatures stay below 900 F, Armco 
ALUMINIZED won’t discolor in normal use. Even up to 
1250 F, this special-purpose steel resists destructive 
heat scaling. 


Heat reflectivity of Armco ALUMINIZED is excellent. 
Up to 900 F about 80% of radiant heat is reflected by 
the aluminum coating. 


If you’d like to know more about ALUMINIZED, write 
us at the address below. 
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CLARKs 


New and Exclusive 


YDRATORK DRIVE" 


Here’s how it improves your fork-truck operation: 


1 MORE WORK: faster get-away, positive power without slippage; 
moves heavy loads and climbs ramps with ease. 


? LOWER COST: higher percentage of ‘on-the-job’ time results 
from no clutch problems, ‘‘cushioning’’ effect on motor and drive 
members. 


3 GREATER SAFETY: hydraulic brake system, linked to torque 
converter, automatically cuts power; engine cannot be started 
unless controls are in neutral. 


4 IMPROVES DRIVER EFFICIENCY: finger-tip direction control 


and elimination of gear-shifting conserves operator energy. 


Not one, but eighteen HYDRATORK-equipped trucks 
were placed in customers’ plants for a full year of on-the-job 
testing. Without exception, these units proved that reduc- 
tion in driver fatigue and of truck downtime results in JRIG.-17 
greater production from HYDRATORK-equipped trucks. [iamséanal 





sk Now available in 


&* 6-7000 Ib. capacit ELECTRIC, GAS, DIESEL, L.P. GAS 
rome CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


Mail the coupon for detailed 
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time. That was 23 years ago, approxi. 
mately the length of what they call the 
“double sun-spot cycle.” And now there’; 
another dry period. That may be only , 
coincidence, not confirmation of the sun. 
spot-cycle theory. Because if you go to 
smaller areas or other periods you may 
find that the interval between droughts 
was 15 years, for example, rather than 
23 vears. We run up against this sort of 
thing all the time. 

Q Can a sun spot hit, say, one geo. 
graphical area and no other place? 

A No. A sun spot is a condition on the 
sun itself. Essentially the same state of 
the sun can be measured at the U.S, 
Naval Observatory as at Zurich. I have 
made some studies on that point, and 
there’s no reason to think that the details 
of the sun will affect only one area and 
not others, although its effect on one area 
may be different from another. 

Q But might it not affect the whole 
atmosphere and upset it so that the 
winds, or the air masses, don’t move as 
they should? 

A Yes, that is one of the hypotheses 
but it hasn’t been established. 





Q People do think about that— 

A Certainly, that includes people in 
scientific circles. For example, _ the 
Weather Bureau maintains a co-operative 
project with MIT, under the direction of | 
Dr. H. C. Willett, and a good part of this 
project is devoted to determining if there 
are interrelationships between the su 
and the weather, and how they might 
conceivably operate. 

Q Have any findings been made? 

A There have been some interesting 
studies, studies which are, let us say, cor- 
troversial. I mean they are interesting ant 
you might even say suggestive. But even 
the people working on them would be 
the last to say that they are conclusive or 
that they can serve as a basis for prepa , 
ing a reliable forecast. 

Q What do they suggest? 

A They suggest that it’s possible 
that “long-period climatic fluctuations’- | 
which is the technical name for whit 
we are talking about—might conceivably 
be due to the variations of solar activ: 
ity which may affect the earth’s atmos- 
phere. 

Q Isn’t that what the sun-spot thee | 
rists always have claimed? | 

A Yes. It should be pointed out, how: 
ever, in connection with the solar acti\- 
ity, that the fluctuations do not run i! 
true, regular cycles. Sometimes it is 1! 
years from a sun-spot maximum to the 
next one, sometimes it is only nine yeals. 
and sometimes it is as much as 18. The } 
sun-spot variations are not perfectly reg 
ular. 

Q What is the sun-spot condition 
right at this moment? ] 

A We are in the minimum. / 
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Q Does that mean that there is more 
sunshine? : 

A It means that the total number of 
spots on the sun is low compared to the 
number in the maximum in 1947. 

Q Does that mean that the sun will be 
hotter? 

A That is rather interesting. The spots 
that you see on the sun—and perhaps 
vou have seen them without the aid of a 
telescope—actually look darker—that is, 
you see them as dark spots on a light 
background. But most of the evidence 
seems to suggest that the sun actually is 
hotter during these periods of more spots 
because it is more active in other respects. 
Thus, these large areas around the spots 
are brighter than normal. In other words, 
these spots tend to be associated with 
areas which are unusually bright. 

Q If there is anything to the sun-spot 
theory, then what part of the cycle are 
we in now? Are we moving into a dry 
cycle or out of one? 

A I’m afraid you wouldn’t get agree- 
ment among scientists on that problem. 
When you examine the available evidence 
in detail, not only over one cycle but 
going back several cycles—say over 40 
years—sometimes the apparent relation- 
ships reverse themselves. 

Q So that you might have a wet spell 
during a minimum sun-spot phase? 

A Yes. Or it may be wet in one part 
of the country but dry in another. 

Q Is there more disturbance of 
weather, not necessarily wet or dry, dur- 
ing the peak or minimum of this sun-spot 
phase? 

A There have been statements of that 
sort. I wouldn’t say that they've been 
backed up too clearly by statistical evi- 
dence. But there have been some state- 
ments that we have more variable weather 
during certain parts of the sun-spot cycle. 

Q If we are now at the minimum of 
the sun-spot cycle, what does that mean? 

A It means that the number of spots 
has been higher in recent years than 
now and that there has been an absence 
of spots of late. An increase will probably 
begin soon. 

Q What are sun spots made of? 

A We don’t really know. They are sort 
of vortex-like or storm-like centers with 
certain definite magnetic properties. They 
have polarities, north and south polarity, 
depending upon the part of the sun-spot 
cycle. There is about a 22-year cycle in 
the polarity. 

Q They seem to be disturbances of 
some sort? 

A Yes. More or less large storms on 
the sun, 

Q The idea is that they send out a 
change in the sun’s radiation which in 
some way affects atmospheric conditions 
here on earth? 

(Continued on page 62) 
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~The Aerovox Corporation Hi-Q Division, Myrtle Beach, S. C. 


“STATE AND LOCAL COOPERATION, 
ADAPTABLE AND PRODUCTIVE EMPLOYEES 


made our South Carolina 
gqperation successty|” 


says Charles E. Krampf, Vice President 
The Aerovox Corporation, Mfrs. of Electronic products 


“Our rapid growth in South Carolina from 100 to 
1500 employees in four years is a tribute to the 
ability of South Carolinians to acquire new skills 
and to their productive capacity. 7 

The continued cooperation and help of State 
and Local officials is remarkable and has been a 
major factor in our success in South Carolina.” 





LOCATE YOUR PLANT‘ WITH THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 


Happier, more productive employees 
Cooperative State and Local Government 
Nearness to markets 

‘Mild climate 


Wealth of natural resources 
Abundance of water and power 
Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Low construction costs 


Your inquiry will be handled in confidence. 
Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. 





L. W. Bishop, Director 


Research, Planning & Development Board 
Dept. US-10 Columbia, South Carolina 
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A Yes. The radiation may be extra 
rich in ultraviolet, for example. It may 
not change the visible part of the light, 
but change the long-wave and especially 
the short-wave parts which are invisible. 

Q Would that, then, heat the atmos- 
phere more so that you would have hotter 


weather here or more disturbances in the. 


weather? 

A The interactions that might go on 
as a result of changes in radiation are 
very poorly understood, and there is 
even little in the way of a definite 
theory as to how they might exert in- 
fluence. But one possibility is that these 
changes might operate on the ozone 
layer, high up in the atmosphere. Ozone 
is known to absorb certain of these short- 
wave radiations, and with an _ intense 
solar flare sending out a lot of ultraviolet 
it might be that the ozone layer becomes 





—United Press 


THE DUST TAKES OVER 
“The usual moist air hasn‘t come” 


disturbed. In some complex and _not- 
understood manner, this might affect 
air currents in the lower atmosphere 
and thereby produce some _ weather 
changes. But this is very tenuous reason- 
ing. 

Q But something must be going on? 

A Well, yes, there are sun spots and 
there are weather abnormalities. But the 
fact that the two exist together, or even 
for a roughly similar length of period, 
doesn’t necessarily mean that one is 
caused by the other. 

Q What about the jet-stream as com- 
pared to the sun-spot theory? Does that 
have a more definite. effect on the 
weather? 

A Yes, it does. It has a more immedi- 
ate effect, and we understand this better. 
But the jet stream and its convolutions 
might be determined by something in the 


a 


sun. We are not ruling out solar infly. 
ences. On the other hand, it might be 
affected by certain conditions of the 
oceans—the water temperatures, the Gulf 
Stream. 

We really don’t understand fully the 
mechanics of the jet stream. We can 
sometimes predict its development, but 
at other times things don’t fit into our 
single scheme. 

Q Our winters have been warmer, 
haven't they? 

A Our winters in the past decade 
have been very warm. You have noticed 
in the past five years the absence of 
snow ll along the Eastern Seaboard, 
Our winters have definitely been appre. 
ciably warmer than a long-period normal, 

Q How long has this been going on? 
Hiow many years has this change been 
noticeable? 

A It has been up and down, but over 
the last 40 years there has been a slow 
upward trend. 

Q It has 
years? 

A Forty to 50 years, depending on 
the location. 

Q Are you thinking of ever making 
forecasts longer than one month? Do you 
have the confidence that it might come 
about? 

A Yes, I do. I think that with discoy- 
ery of new knowledge—exploration along 
several lines of activity, solar as well as 
other phenomena—it might be possible to 
get a general idea of the characteristic 
weather of the coming decade. All weath- 
er information and data, when we analyze 
it, suggests that it is not random. It is not 
like pulling numbers out of a hat. There 
is some kind of pattern that seems to 
develop and persist. And if it is not rav- 
dom, that implies predictability. It seems 


been going on for 40 








that weather does follow laws, and these | 


laws are what we are trying to find. 


Q Your 30-day forecasts are better 


than they used to be, aren’t they? 
A That’s right. We have more con- 


fidence- now, for we understand more | 


about the problem. 

Q Would you go from one month to 
six months, or would you jump to a year 
or more? 

A I would say that the next jump 
would be something of the order of 
seasonal characteristics. 

Q You mean spring, summer, and s0 
on? 

A Yes, something like that—a seasol 
ahead. That would be a logical way 
proceeding. 

Q When would you say a seasonil 
forecast might be made—how long in the 
future? 

A I don’t know. A methodology fot 
doing it is not clearly in sight. 

Q Would you say within our lifetime’ 

A Yes. 
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ALCOA Chemicals con help turn your products to “gold”! 


Gold isn’t as easily come by as the ancient alchemists 
once hoped. But in one respect at least they were on 
the right track. It does take an extra-special something 
—the so-called ‘magic ingredient”--to do the trick. 

Many modern industries have discovered that ALCOA 
Chemicals are very special magic ingredients. Wherever 
these versatile aluminas and fluorides are used. product 
quality is enhanced, performance is stepped up and 
processing is more easily controlled. That helps make 
products successful . . . and successful products mean 
money in the bank. 

\tcoa Aluminas, for example, make spark-plug 
porcelains more durable . . . abrasive wheels cut faster 
... refractories last longer, withstand higher temperatures. 

\icoa Activated Aluminas are widely used as 
catalysts, catalyst supports, drying agents and dehy- 
drants. They are also used in oil maintenance and 
chromatography. 


Plastics. rubber, glass, textiles, china, enamel, cos- 
metics and a seemingly endless list of other products 
—are better when they contain ALcoa Chemicals. 
Perhaps your product could profitably use a little of 
their magic. Write for details today. It could mean gold 
for you tomorrow! ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Cuemicats Division, 701-« Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 
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New Power Steering! 


No-shift driving with Hy-Drive! 
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Beautiful | 














The most beautiful car ever to wear the proud 
name of Plymouth is on display at your Plymouth 
dealer’s now! The new 1954 Plymouth— 

a longer car, with exciting new low-sweeping lines, 
a new range of gleaming, gem-like colors ! 


A car with new comfort, exceptional roominess, 





the charm of “Color-Tuned” Styling. in three 
sparkling new lines of Plymouth cars 
—the Belvedere, the Savoy, and the Plaza. 











‘Color-Tuned Styling brings you luxury new to low-price cars! 


Gleaming brilliance outside—glowing beauty inside! Doeskin Vinyl, with the feel of leather and even greater 
Plymouth’s new “Color-Tuned” Styling adds perfect __ pliability. And Plymouth’s famous Comfort Level seats 
color harmony to superbly fashioned, all-new interiors. | now have new Dual Flex Springs, a “spring on spring” 
For example. there’s a smart new upholstery material, —_ construction for greater comfort. 











NEW POWER STEERING LETS YOU DRIVE WITHOUT EFFORT! 
Plymouth’s new full-time Power Steering gives you 
the reassurance of smoother, safer driving in every 
mile you drive. And with hydraulic power to do the 
work of steering, parking is really a pleasure! 


HY-DRIVE GIVES YOU FREEDOM FROM SHIFTING, with 
positive control! The newest, smoothest, least expen- 
sive no-shift driving in the low-price field, Plymouth’s 
Hy-Drive gives you quick, quiet acceleration, com- 
plete control for all driving situations! 


Power Steering and Hy-Drive each available at low extra cost. 


Tune in Medallion Theatre every week on CBS-TV. See TV page of your newspaper for time and station. 











As you would expect from Plymouth, elegance of styling is 
matched by excellence of engineering. In the new 1954 Plymouth 
you'll find the smoothest, softest ride ever built into a 
low-price car. Safety features that Plymouth alone offers in the 
low-price field. In every detail, far-sighted 


engineering makes Plymouth the car 






which is built better to be your best buy! 
Your Plymouth dealer invites you to see and 
drive the new Plymouth soon. 


Chrysler Corporation's 
No.1 Car 













































into FACT 


In 1869, novelist Jules Verne created a scientific fantasy about the 
“Nautilus”, a fictional submarine capable of traveling “Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea”. Today, a real “Nautilus” is 
under construction by General Dynamics. When launched in 1954, 
/ the “Nautilus” will be able to cruise indefinitely—propelled by 

- atomic power. And last month at our Electric Boat Division yards, 
| the Secretary of the Navy laid the keel plate of the “Sea Wolf”, 

a nuclear powered submarine of entirely different design! 


Since 1880, divisions of General Dynamics have been surpassing 
yesterday's fiction with today’s facts .. . building electric motors 


j of advanced design .. . building supersonic aircraft... building 
} atomic powered submarines . .. successfully adapting new forms 
/ of power to military and industrial uses. 
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Budget-Balancing Blues: 
That Old, Familiar Tune 


Republicans are getting a little 
discouraged about balancing the 
budget. 

They still promise to end defi- 
cits, but no longer say when. 

What's the trouble? Just what 
the Democrats used to say: 

High, rigid costs. Too much de- 
manded of Government. Special 
interests resisting cuts. Huge de- 
fense spending. Not enough tax 
money to cover everything. 


The Eisenhower Administration is 
getting the country prepared for more 
bad news on the budget. 

Mr. Eisenhower himself says, in ef- 
fect, that earlier promises of a balanced 
budget in the year to start next summer 
are not to be counted on. Now his 
Budget Director, Joseph M. Dodge, fol- 
lows up and explains why. 

The new line on the budget sounds 
very much like what the country used to 
hear from the Democrats: That efficiency 
is not the answer—cutting corners and 
firing a few people here and there will 
not do the job. Drastic cuts in costs will 
come only with a reduction in the func- 
tions that Government tries to perform. 

But the Republicans, like the Demo- 
crats before them, find that changing all 
this isn’t easy. To quote Mr. Dodge, in 
a recent speech: 

“Everyone is for Government econ- 
omy—in the abstract. But economy al- 
ways should begin somewhere else, and 
not affect the projects of a special inter- 
est or locality. 

“Of course, expenditures should be 
reduced, the budget should be balanced, 
and taxes should come down—but—pro- 
posals for Government spending always 
‘have merit,’ are ‘essential,’ ‘in the public 
interest’ and ‘should be included in the 
budget.’ Denial or retrenchment always 
brings charges of ‘false economy’ or some- 
thing much worse.” 

Lots for little? To add to the budget 
headaches, some people appear to ex- 
pect miracles, he declares. 

“We seem,” says Mr. Dodge, “to be 
dealing with a belief that the Govern- 
ment should finance any kind of a proj- 
ect, can guarantee everyone personal 
economic security, and provide absolute 
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military safety of life and property, at 
only a modest dollar cost.” 

He also reports that some hold an “un- 
reasonable belief that a relatively small 
group of new administrators could take 
over this tremendous, complicated mech- 
anism and staff of Government and com- 
pletely change its form, its policies and 
direction almost immediately.” 

The Budget Director reminds the 
country that the Administration is limited 
in what it can do on its own hook. 

“In accord with American tradition 
in Government, great responsibility is 





os 


—Staff Photo-USN& WR 
BUDGET DIRECTOR DODGE 
... explains the bad news 


coupled with little direct power of de- 
cision and action. Even after a determi- 
nation, Or even an agreement, on some- 
thing that is right or necessary, every 
step thereafter is one of extended and 
difficult consultation, negotiation and 
compromise.” 

Congress, over the years, has loaded 
one task after another on the executive 
agencies, but has not always provided 
the taxes needed to cover the cost of these 
tasks, the budget boss points out. 

“Law has been piled upon law and 
program on program, requiring serv- 
ice and expenditure. There are constant 
additions without offsetting substitutions 
or subtractions.” 

Core of the problem, really, as Mr. 
Dodge finds it, is that Government’s big- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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as New York itself 


Just as there is only ONE 
New York, there is only 
one hotel with the distinctive 
character and individuality 
of the air-conditioned 
Biltmore. In service, in 
atmosphere, in quiet 
luxury, The Biltmore 
stands in a class by itself, 
a traditional favorite with 
visitors who prefer the best 


New York has to offer. 


Direct elevator from 
Grand Central Terminal 


One block from (eA) 
Airlines Terminal se al 







Biltmore 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 17 
Teletype N.Y. 1-3494 
Frank W. Regan, Pres. David J. Martin, Vice Pres. 
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HEN THE OFFICERS of an oil company 
W rat we'd like to tell you about came 
to us back in 1938, they were refiners on a 
very modest scale. But they had plans 
that called fer larger, more flexible, and 
longer term financing than they had need- 
ed previously. One thing their experience 
with banks had impressed on them: only 
a bank that “knew oil’’ would be able to 
make the quick decisions they would 
need. 

A friend who knew The First National 
Bank of Chicago brought them to us. He 
knew something about us that oil men 
everywhere should know, and here it is: 

Over fifty years ago, The First National 
Bank of Chicago adopted a new organiza- 
tional plan. Instead of assigning lending 
officers in the Commercial Department to 
geographical territories, they were assigned 


/t makes quite a difference 
when ahank knows oil 


(A TRUE STORY) 


to small groups of industries, no matter 
where those industries might be located. 


In the years since, officers in each of 
these Divisions have handled financing 
for their group of industries, and for those 
industries alone. So because each Division 
specializes, its officers get to know their 
industries intimately. 

In our Division I, this young refining 
company found its specialists. These 
lending officers had long been active in 
loans to the oil industry, and were al- 
ready a major factor in oil field financing. 
They “knew oil.” 

At first the need was just for financing 
receivables. But, before long, funds were 
needed to finance exploration and devel- 
opment, to modernize the thermal crack- 
ing equipment, to build a platformer and 
cat cracker, and a cycling plant. 


In each case, the decision was prompt 
because our Divisional officers had that 
specialized knowledge of the oil industry, 
plus the authority to commit the Bank 
on their decisions. 

The First National Bank of Chicago was 
among the very first financial institutions 
to make loans on oil producing properties 
with maturities over a year in length. 
Through the years it has operated with a 
flexibility that has given the industry a 
new kind of financial aid. The First has 
become one of America’s major sources 
of oil financing. 

If you can use this kind of understand- 
ing of oil industry problems, Division | of 
The First National Bank of Chicago will be 
glad to hear from you. And if your problem 
lies elsewhere, you will find your Division 
among the ten that cover all industry. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
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gest costs are the ones that are hard or 
impossible to cut. To quote him: 

“Of the total estimated expenditures 
_and using rounded figures—70 per cent 
is for the three major programs of na- 
tional security—the military functions of 
the Department of Defense, the Mutual 
Security Program and the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission. 

“All other costs are 30 per cent—20 
per cent is for major programs that are 
relatively uncontrollable under existing 
legislation, and 10 per cent covers all 
the other activities of the Government.” 

Speaking of the “uncontrollable” 20 
per cent: “Little can be done by adminis- 
trative action in the area of mandatory 
programs and those requiring payments 
to others under existing legislation. Here 
only changes in the laws themselves will 
produce material savings. These programs 
include such large costs as interest on the 
public debt, veterans’ compensation, pen- 
sion and benefit programs, grants to the 
States for public assistance, grants to the 
States for unemployment compensation 
and employment-service administration, 
grants for federal aid for highways, agri- 
cultural price supports and similar items, 
for a total of nearly 15 billion dollars.” 

In the 10 per cent for general activi- 
ties of the Government, he finds no wide 
latitude for cuts. 

That leaves national security as the 
area where, in Mr. Dodge’s view, big 
cuts must center. But there are limita- 
tions there, too. The Government must 
pay off huge amounts committed in prior 
years for war orders—“c.o.d. obligations” 
that reach their peak in the two years 
ending in mid-1955. 

Looking ahead, Mr. Dodge cautions 
the country not to expect too much too 
fast. He says this: “If the revenue condi- 
tions remain favorable, the tax reduc- 
tions now in the law will cause an esti- 
mated loss of revenue [in fiscal 1955, 
starting next July 1] equal to or exceed- 
ing the amount of savings we expect to 
make in this year’s expenditures. This 
means that the budget-balancing prob- 
lem in the 1955 fiscal year is at least 
the same in magnitude as the one we 
faced this year.” 

From now on, it will be harder to re- 
duce costs, since “the first cuts always 
are the easiest.” 

“There are other important considera- 
tions,” says Mr. Dodge. “There are the 
possible disturbing effects on the econ- 
omy of action that is too abrupt. And we 
cannot ignore the large areas of human 
welfare that are so interwoven into Gov- 
ernment expenditures as to be substan- 
tially dependent upon them.” 

Budget cuts to date, despite these prob- 
lems, have been substantial. And the Ad- 
ministration still promises, in time, to bal- 
ance the budget. It no longer says when. 
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The First National Bank of Chicago 
is one of America’s major sources 
of oil financing. 











Longer Life Under The Hood 








—INDUCTION HEATER 
provides high-speed, 
precision hardening 
of engine parts 





















* POPULAR engine requires 16-valve lifter 
rods carefully hardened only at the ends. 
For this job, the manufacturer relies on an 
Allis-Chalmers induction heater like the one 
shown here. It hardens these rods at the aston- 
ishing rate of 3600 per hour—and only one 
machine operator is needed! 





This self-contained electronic unit performs 
all kinds of heating operations—brazing, 
soldering, hardening, annealing—just by 
changing the work coils for each job. It offers 
substantial production economies and quality 
improvement to manufacturers of a wide range 
of industrial products. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....PARIS....WASHINGTON....BELGRADE.... 








>> In London, in the light of the Dulles-Eden-Bidault huddle..... 

U.S., it now appears, is ready to talk with Russia about Germany, in fact 
would welcome the chance. But Russia is now the one that is hanging back. 

As a result, the top diplomats of the Big Three expect the Russians to say 
"No" once more to the latest Allied invitation for a conference. 

The notes, the letter writing, are to continue as before, with the Allies 
doing the inviting, the Russians doing the stalling, the ducking. 

Agreement on Germany is thus as far off as ever. 








>> The U.S. and Russia have shifted positions 180 degrees on this question of 
a Big Four conference. This is what accounts for it: 
East German riots of last June have upset Moscow's maneuvering on Germany. 
Premier Malenkov needs time to straighten out this East German mess before 








going into any conference on the unification of Germany. 

Right. now, Moscow is cracking down on East Germany, tightening the screws, 
purging the local Communists, trying desperately to wipe out the resistance. 

If the Big Four were to meet, the Kremlin would have to prepare for the 
conference by eaSing up on the East Germans, dressing up the German show window. 

Moscow can't risk this now. It can't order another round of concessions-= 
more food, higher wages, shorter hours--without risking renewed rioting. The 
June riots followed Soviet concessions that East Germans saw as weakness. 








>> So, as the Allied diplomats in London now see the situation..... 

The Russians are not ready to negotiate seriously about Germany. 

A Big Four meeting now, if agreed to by the Russians, would be entered into 
only because the Kremlin saw a chance for effective propaganda. 

As U.S. diplomats see it, a Big Four meeting on this basis will not worry 
the U.S. One American diplomat puts it this way: "With things as they are in 
East Germany, we could make more hay out of such a meeting than Russia could." 

In a propaganda battle over Germany, U.S. is ready to take on Russia. 











>> There's a popular European illusion that the Russians really want peace. 

A Big Four meeting now could reveal that Moscow really has nothing to offer that 
Spells peace. Such a demonstration, American diplomats figure, may finally 
convince the French that a European Army is their best route to peace. 


>> This is how the mess in Trieste is being sized up in European capitals: 
War is not in the cards. The Balkan powder keg isn't going to explode 
this time. Italy wants no war. Marshal Tito will not start one, despite his 
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bluster. U.S. and Britain have the power to prevent this war, and will. 

Solution for Trieste, on the other hand, isn't in sight, either. 

A conference in which both Italy and Yugoslavia have a voice, along with 
U.S., Britain and France, may ease the tension. But no one really expects it to 
solve the problem. Trieste will be around as a headache for a long time. 

U.S. troops, this means, may have to stay in Trieste longer than planned. 

















>> It may be a little hard for Americans to get used to the spectacle of U.S. 
tanks, given to Yugoslavia, used by Tito to demonstrate against an American 
propoSal on Trieste. Tito's neighbors, however, are not surprised. 

Tito's American tanks, used in this way, demonstrate Tito's independence, 
if not his gratitude. Tito never misses a chance to say he can't be bought. 

Tito's methods, it's to be remembered, are still Communist methods. They 
haven't changed with his escape from the Soviet orbit. 

Psychological pressure is the idea. Moving tanks, troops around is one 
Standard technique. Turning street mobs loose to stage riots is another. 

The pressure is calculated to frighten the Italians out of moving their 
troops into the part of Trieste assigned them. It's also designed to improve 
Tito's bargaining power in any conference involving Trieste. And, as much as any- 
thing else, the pressure on Italy may help unite Yugoslavs behind Tito. 




















>> The fact that some of Tito's thugs have punched an American official in 
Belgrade in the nose doesn't mean that Tito is on the road back to Moscow. 

Tito's Government is denouncing Soviet Russia, as well. 

"The Soviet Union," says Belgrade's official Government newSpaper, "today 
cares no more about the protection of Yugoslav interests (in Trieste) than it 
did in March, 1948." That's when Tito and the Kremlin parted company. 

What Tito realizes is that a reunion with Moscow would mean his finish as 
top dog in Yugoslavia, if not his execution. As long as Tito figures this way, 
he'll stay out of Moscow's clutches and line up with U.S., after his fashion. 








>> As an unexpected by-product of the Communist scare in British Guiana..... 

U.S. and Britain are seeing eye to eye on the handling of Communists and 
fellow travelers. U.S. practice of nabbing Communists before they do damage, if 
possible, is being adopted by the British Government in Guiana. 

It's a big change. It's quite different from Britain's rather relaxed 
attitude toward Communists at home, even those in some key Spots. 

What's more: The two governments are working closely together, reinforcing 
each other in the British Guiana case. First, the British refused to allow 
the Guianese leftist leader to fly to Britain, to stir up Sympathy for his cause 
there. Then, the Americans said he couldn't enter the U.S. 

Whether this new British attitude will extend to Communists outside of 
British Guiana is yet to be seen. The Churchill Government is under heavy fire 
from British leftists for the crackdown on Guiana. There are suggestions that 
Britain is in bad company in copying U.S. ways of handling Communists. 























>> Sir Winston Churchill's latest major speech, his first since his serious 
illness of last summer, convinces London observers of this: The Churchill mind 
is as keen as ever. His health, while improved, will have to be nursed. Odds are, 
though, that Churchill will stay in office for another five or six months. 
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Need a ‘double’? 


Inso many organizations the top men, 
the key men, need “doubles” — that’s 
one of the big reasons for somany com- 
pany-owned Beechcrafts. These swift 
carriers whisk needed men to where 
they're needed in hour-saving, day- 
saving time. The faraway problem is 


reached and solved, and you’re back 
before you're missed. 

Travel-time is cut as much as 75 
per cent with Beechcrafts. You go 
when you need to; you're on the job; 
you “get the true picture” firsthand— 
quickly and economically. In fact, 


typical costs and operating data may 
change your whole conception of the 
cost of Beechcraft travel. 
x x x 
Call your Beechcraft distributor or 
write Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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BONANZA 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 














Globe OILIFT speeds 


materials handling 
in this tight spot 





The Meadville Malleable Iron Co., 
Meadville, Pa., had a tough materials- 
handling problem because the loading 
dock at one of their buildings is 3’8” 
higher than the floor level inside. 


But that’s not all! Fork trucks moving 
along the narrow dock must make a 
right-angle turn to get through the plant 
doorway. A ramp not only would take up 
valuable floor space, but would leave 
unsolved the problem of making that 
sharp turn. 


A GLOBE OiLIFT in which the oil- 
hydraulic powered platform is combined 
with an automatic rotating device solved 
the problem. As the platform rises, it 
turns counter-clockwise to an approxi- 
mate 90° arc to ‘“‘aim’”’ fork trucks down 
the outside length of the loading dock. 
(Upper photo) As the platform lowers, it 
rotates clockwise so that at the lower 
plant-floor level the front of the truck| 
is pointing straight through the door- 
way. (Lower photo) 





There’s a GLOBE OiLIFT to solve your load- 
ing, lifting, and materials-handling problems. 
7ou’ll find many cost-cutting ideas in Globe’s 
illustrated book of Case Studies in Modern 
Lifting. Use the coupon to get your copy free. 


GLOBE 
cD li. 


[ Globe Hoist Company | 
| 1000 E. Mermaid Lane 

| Philadelphia 18, Pa. | 
Please send me a copy of “Case Studies in | 
| Modern Lifting.” | 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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We've Been Asked: 
ABOUT AIR MAIL FOR 3 CENTS 














© The letter that you mail for 8 cents may soon travel 
beside an air-mail letter that cost 6 cents. 


© Post Office Department is experimenting with a 
plan to move some first-class mail by plane. 


@ Priority still would go to regular air mail that pays 
higher rate for movement by plane. 


is the Government offering a bargain 

in carrying regular mail by air? 
That’s true to a limited extent. The Post 
Office is, on an experimental basis, try- 
ing out the feasibility of carrying some 
of the 3-cent first-class mail on planes 
where extra space is available. 


Where is this being done? 

So far, the experiment has been limited to 
air routes between Washington and Chi- 
cago and New York and Chicago. This 
began October 6, and postal authorities 
are enthusiastic over operation of the 
plan. They hope to expand the program 
later to other cities and eventually, per- 
haps, to put it on a nation-wide basis. 


When will the program be extended? 
That’s undecided. Originally the tests 
involving Washington, Chicago and 
New York were to last for one vear. But 
it now seems likely that the plan can be 
expanded before the year is up. 


Does this mean that any letter you 
mail will go by air? 

No. There is no such assurance. Here’s 
what happens, under the plan: First 
priority on mail planes goes to air-mail 
letters, paying 6 cents an ounce, and to 
air parcel post. Then, additional space 
which otherwise would not be used is 
made available for regular first-class mail 
—3-cent-postage letters and post cards. 
Usually there is extra space that can be 
used for this purpose. 


Does the public pay extra for this 
air service on letters? 

No. You pay the regular rate for first- 

class mail. But there’s never a guarantee 

that your letter carrying a 3-cent stamp 

will go by air. 


Will this ‘premium’ service replace 
regular air mail? 

Not altogether, though it may cut into 
the air-mail traffic. But, where a person 
wants to be sure of rapid service by air- 
plane, he must use air-mail stamps for 
letters and packages. In Canada, where 
similar air service has been in operation, 
little effect has been reported on the 
volume of regular air mail. 


How much time is saved? 

Mail moving by air between Washington 
and Chicago or between New York and 
Chicago often is delivered 24 hours ear. 
lier than if sent by train. For example, a 
letter mailed and picked up before mid- 
night in one city is sometimes delivered 
the following morning. If the system is 
extended to the West Coast, more than 
one day would be saved on letters car- 
ried by plane. 


Does it cost the Government more to 
send this mail by air? 

No. In a special arrangement with four 
air lines, the Government is paying for 
this air service about 18 cents a ton-mile 
—one ton of mail moved one mile—be- 
tween New York and Chicago, and 20 
cents a ton-mile between Washington 
and Chicago. That is about the same as 
the cost of first-class mail by rail. (The 
air lines charge 45 cents a ton-mile for 
regular air mail.) 


Will the railroads lose money by this 
change? 

That is probable. On the other hand, air 

lines carrying mail seem likely to get an 

increase in revenue. 


How much mail is being carried under 

the present program? 
The daily average under the present ex- 
periment is about 2 million pieces of 
first-class mail that is moving by air be- 
tween Washington and Chicago and New 
York and Chicago. No figures are avail- 
able on what percentage that is of the 
usual first-class mail between these cities 
each day. 


What air lines are flying this mail? 
The four air lines taking part in the pro- 
gram are American, Capital, Trans World 
and United. Permission to fly 3-cent 
letters at the special rates had to be ob- 
tained from the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Two other lines, Slick Airways and Fly- 
ing Tigers, which are certified all-cargo 
carriers, have similar petitions before 
CAB. And 40 nonscheduled carriers have 
asked to be allowed to fly first-class mail 
between the three cities for 15% cents 
a ton-mile. 
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Past performance promises 
future needs will be met 





The men who build, man and 
manage American shipping have 
shown exceptional ability to meet 
our nation’s needs. 

When the Second World War 
started, our merchant fleet con- 
sisted of 1,379 units, about 15% 
of the world’s tonnage. In six 
years, the American flag was fly- 
ing over four times that many 
ships— 5,529, representing about 
657, of the world’s tonnage. 

This is the kind of performance 
our country has learned to expect 
from an industry which built a 





Shipping . . . and The National City Bank of New York 


fleet from scratch in 1776; de- 
fended its rights on the seas in 
1812; built the world’s fastest 
sailing ships, the Yankee Clip- 
pers; first put steam into ships; 
laid the Atlantic cable; first 
armored war vessels; and has 
hundreds of other maritime firsts. 

In many of these ventures, The 
National City Bank of New York 
has had an important part. 
Founded in 1812, the year the 
American merchant marine came 
of age, the Bank has shared in 
the development of shipping, par- 
ticularly through financing of 
cargoes, ever since. When the 
Atlantic cable was laid, a presi- 
dent of the Bank, Moses Taylor, 
was a leader in directing and 
financing the achievement. Today 





few American ships leave port 
without National City Bank 
Commercial Letters of Credit 
covering part of their cargoes. 

With 57 Branches overseas, and 
correspondent banks in every 
commercially important city in 
the world, the Bank can offer 
shippers unmatched world bank- 
ing facilities. 

For additional information on 
how these facilities may be of 
service to you, write The National 
City Bank of New York, 55 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Member Feceral Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 




















Convair speeds you on your way 


.. after the flight, too! 


If you're the kind of air traveler who likes convenience with 
speed and luxury...then welcome aboard the Convair. 
From nimble takeoff to sure-footed landing, the Convair 
is a model of engineering efficiency. And its exclusive hand- 
baggage racks and self-contained stairway speed you on 
your way after the flight, too! No more baggage claiming 
lines. Often you'll save 30 minutes or more on arrival. 
Ask your favorite airline or travel agent to make your 
next flight a Convair... the world’s most popular passenger 
plane, with built-in get-up-and-go! 
As a transport-trainer for the 


= 
U.S. Air Force, the Convair R [ () N VA | R 


is setting new records for versatility ar verformance... other 
is setting new records fc ve atility and performanc anothe SAN icin AND ODM DNACACIRORIIA 
evidence of Convair’s Engineering to the Nth Power FORT WORTH AND DAINGERFIELD, TEXAS 








MORE AIRLINES HAVE CHOSEN CONVAIR THAN ANY OTHER MODERN PASSENGER PLANE: Now flying: Aerolineas 
Argentinas * Aero O/Y, Finland ® Alitalia, Italy © American © Braniff * Canadian Pacific © Continental © 
Delta-C & S © Ethiopian * Hawaiian © KLM Royal Dutch © Linee Aeree Italiane, Italy © National © Northeast 
* Orient, Pakistan ® PAL, Philippine © Pan American ® Republic of Indonesia © Sabena, Belgium © Swissair, 
Switzerland © Trans-Australia ® United * Western — Soon to fly: Aeronaves De Mexico ® Avensa, Venezuela 
@ CMA, Mexico * Cruzeiro do Sul, Brazil * JAT, Jugoslavia * Lufthansa, Germany © Real S. A., Brazil 
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What you as a businessman M@ CAN and Eg CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN, as manager of a com- 

pany whose securities are listed on 
a national exchange, stop making quar- 
terly reports to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission on gross sales and 
operating revenue. SEC drops Form 
9-K and its related rules which required 
such reports from about 2,100 companies. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain from procure- 

ment officers of the military forces 
the final forms that will be used under 
the Armed Services Procurement Reg- 
ulation. The forms have just been issued 
by the Department of Defense. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express vour views on 

proposed new trade rules covering 
radio and television sets at another pub- 
lic hearing called by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The meeting is scheduled 
for December 7 at the FTC Building in 
Washington, D. C. The proposed rules 
would apply to the industry engaged in 
the manufacture, sale and distribution 
of radio and TV receiving sets. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an exporter, perhaps 

ship abroad more iron and steel 
scrap in this quarter than in the third 
quarter of this year. Fourth-quarter 
quotas are increased by the Commerce 
Department. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably look for mar- 

keting quotas to be in effect for the 
1954 cotton crops. The Secretary of Ag- 
ticulture proclaims national acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas for next 
year. At a referendum on December 15, 
at least two thirds of the cotton farmers 
voting must approve before the quotas 
become effective. 


* * * 


YOU CAN tell the SEC what you 

think of its proposals to revise its 
proxy rules. The Commission invites 
comments up to November 13. One pro 
posal deals with information to be in- 
cluded in proxy statements. 


YOU CANNOT always fire an em- 
ploye for loafing on the job. A cir- 
cuit court of appeals holds that an em- 
ployer was discriminatory in discharging 
two active union workers even though 
there was evidence of loafing. Taken 
into consideration were the facts that the 
men had long periods of service with the 
firm, that a management representative 
had said he wanted to get rid of them, 
and that they were not given the cus- 
tomary first warning before discharge. 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the 
tax affairs of a company, expect to be 
allowed an income tax deduction for 
the amount contributed to an organiza- 
tion engaged in publicizing tax dispari- 
ties with the purpose of getting tax laws 
changed. By refusing a review, the Su- 
preme Court leaves in effect a court rul- 
ing that such expenditures may not be 
deducted as business expenses. 


YOU CANNOT lease Government- 

owned machine tools for non- 
defense production unless plans for the 
leasing are submitted to the Department 
of Defense and approved by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. This new rule 
is issued by the Director of Defense 
Mobilization. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, under a recent rul- 

ing, be held in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act if your plant manager tells 
employes that there will be a strike and 
unemployment if a union wins a forth- 
coming election. The National Labor 
Relations Board finds that such a state- 
ment was not a threat of reprisal, but 
rather an expression of opinion. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be held responsible, 

under the Taft-Hartley law, if an 
employe, on his own, denounces a un- 
ion and threatens to beat up anyone who 
votes for the union. The National Labor 
Relations Board refuses to throw out re- 
sults of an election, saying the employe 
did not act for the employer. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Worip 

PORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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could 
be your records 


After a fire you can replace the build- 
ing but not the records. Many a good 
business has closed its doors forever, 


These ashes 


simply because its precious paper 
records burned to ashes. And yet in- 
sulated steel files offering almost com- 
plete protection are available today at 
a cost about twice that of uninsulated 
steel files. For example, Meilink has 
recently introduced a new 


HERCULES 
INSULATED STEEL FILE 


with highest Underwriters’ Laboratories 
rating for insulated record containers 


It has been tested for one hour in 1700° 
Fahrenheit with the contents emerging 
undamaged. It has also survived the 
drop test (equivalent to falling through 
a collapsed floor 30 feet onto brick and 
concrete). Would it not be wise to have 
one of these files to guard your irre- 
placeable papers, wherever you keep 
them, in office, plant, warehouse, etc? 
Legal and letter sizes, with two, three 
or four drawers, including choice of 
drawer-by-drawer locking mechanisms. 








For folder and dealer’s name write: 


MEILINK STEEL SAFE COMPANY 


1672 Oakwood Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 
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i= with DR. NATHAN W. SHOCK===== 


Specialist in Age Studies 


CAN YOU STAY YOUNG LONGER? 


EDITOR‘’S NOTE: The mysteries of aging—how 
and why people grow old—are just now beginning 
to unfold in medical research. 

Science is starting to answer many questions 
that have been asked for generations. 

At what age does a man pass his prime? What 
can a person do to stay young, live longer? How 
about diet, smoking, overwork? 

To get a practical report on what has been 
learned about aging, U.S. News & World Report 
interviewed Dr. Shock, who is known as one of 


the best-informed researchers in the field. 


Q Are scientists making progress in learning how 
to keep people alive to 100 or 150 years of age, Dr. 
Shock? 

A They’re making progress along those lines, of 
course. But I want to emphasize that research in 
aging does not have as its goal simply the prolongation 
of life itself. 

Q Then what is the primary goal? 

A Briefly, it is to find out what things ought to be 
done early in life, and at what stages, to minimize the 
disabilities that occur in old people. Ideally, you 
might say, if we could find some way to get all of our 
various organ systems in step and aging at the same 
rate within any one individual, then at the end of 
life’s span it would be something like the “wonderful 
one-horse shay”—that fell apart all at once. But keep- 
ing people alive into advanced ages is not enough. 
Unless we do something about the diseases and dis- 
abilities, we’re not going to help ourselves a great 
deal. We are just going to have a lot more disabled 
old people. 

Q Well, are you making progress in finding out 
about the aging process itself? 

A Yes, but keep this in mind: While we are making 
real progress in research—in our knowledge about 
what aging is, and some of the factors that influence 
it—systematic research on the problem of aging is a 
very recent development. I should say, literally, that 
programs oriented in this direction haven’t been in 
operation more than five or six years. 

Q The emphasis is being shifted to problems of 
old age now that diseases of youth have been brought 
under control—is that it? 

A Yes—that is, people are living into these upper- 
age groups because they are not cut off, as they were 
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Dr. NATHAN W. SHOCK, 46, is a leading authority 
in gerontology—the study of the aging process. 
He also is well known in geriatrics, which is the 
study of the diseases of old age. 

As chief of the gerontology section, National 
Heart Institute, Dr. Shock is in charge of the Gov- 
ernment’s principal research effort in the prob- 
lems of aging. 

His contributions to the field also include many 
scientific papers and other documents. 

Dr. Shock’s actual research work is carried on 
largely in Baltimore hospitals. 


previously, by infectious diseases and such things. So 
it is a bit embarrassing to those who are in research 
in this field to be asked a lot of very important ques- 
tions when we don’t really have the answers yet—part- 
ly, I think, because we haven’t worked at it long 
enough. We have to know something about the funda- 
mental biochemistry and physiology that is really be- 
hind this whole process of aging, and that is where we 
are exceptionally weak. We just don’t have very 
many people who are really interested in the process. 

Q But you are making progress? 

A Yes. For example, we have evidence now that 
the changes that occur—outside of specific diseases— 
are slow-moving things that apparently go on through- 
out the life span, and that as far as we can determine 
they are not conditions that suddenly appear at age 
6414, or age 70 or even at age 80. 

Q When do they occur, then? 


AGING BEGINS AT 30— 


A From studies we have done, I should say that 
these changes start to occur, in degrees that can be 
detected, at about age 30—speaking in terms of aver- 
age curves. In other words, various organ systems of 
the body tend to function less well starting at about 
that average age. 

Q How do you stop that—will you have a pill ot 
something to give people to keep them going to age 
100? 

A No, I’m afraid we have no miracle pills that will 
do just that. But we can do much for aging people. 
We are doing a great deal of research now in the ma- 
jor diseases associated with disabilities of age—dis- 
eases of the heart and blood vessels, cancer, which afe 
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the big killing diseases, and arthritis, rheumatism and 
mental disease, too. We’re making definite progress 
on these and I think we’re going to see real improve- 
ments, both as to disabilities and deaths that result 
from these specific diseases. 

Q Could you tell us more about the tendency to 
start “aging” at about age 30? 

A What we have actually studied, for example, are 
changes in the functional capacity of kidneys—they 
are awfully important. We have used techniques that 
will identify changes in functions long before the 
usual clinical tests that the physician uses to identify 
disease, and our techniques show changes, and if you 
like you may say impairment, because they are defi- 
ciencies. For people in the population who are not ill, 
we find that the 40-year-old on the average has a little 
less kidney function than the 30-year-old, and so on 
—almost a continual decline throughout the age span. 

Q Does it tend to go downhill at the age of 30? 

A Yes, I think 30. We have studied the same chil- 
dren from the age of 10 up to the age of 18, and some 
of them up through their 20s, and on that side of the 
curve most things are still rising—but as soon as the 
growth period ceases, then apparently there is some 
beginning of a loss of function. 

Q Impairment isn’t necessarily related to special 
aggravating causes, like alcoholism? 

A No, we have no evidence of that. In the human 
adult there are so many interplaying factors that it is 
almost impossible to isolate them. 

Q You mention the age of 30 in connection with 
impairment of the kidneys, but what about other or- 
gans—have you made similar studies of the heart 
and other organs? 

A We have some information on the heart and blood 
vessels and there also impairment begins at about 30. 

Q In other words, you stop growing at 30? 

A That is the point I would like to make. I think 
there is one of the clues to the thing, that when the an- 
imal stops growing it begins to age. I could quote you 
some studies about little animals that grow in ponds 
and what not, and the same general thing is true for 
these very small animals, up through the insects, and 
so on. There is some change, physiologically, that oc- 
curs when growth ceases. Then there begins some other 
process. 

It is as if life were a kind of dynamic equilibrium— 
Where there are things going in and coming out, and 
during growth it just happens the equilibrium is 
shifted in the direction of more stuff going in than 
there is coming out, whereas on the other side of the 
scale, there is more coming out than going in. 
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DR. NATHAN W. SHOCK 


Q Does growth seem to stop for all the organs and 
all the functions of the body as a whole, or is it differ- 
ent for different organs? 

A Here we have certainly a distinction between in- 
tellectual performance and capacities and abilities, 
as compared to the action of a stomach or a kidney or 
a heart. Of the organ systems we have surveyed, there 
is a gradual diminution in function with increasing 
age. In some functions the decrement is relatively 
small, as for example in absorption of some foodstuffs 
from the stomach and intestines, whereas in other 
organ systems the decrement is larger, as for example 
the ability to perform hard muscular work. However, 
the decline in intellectual abilities and capacities does 
not begin at 30. 

Q Is there real evidence to show that? 

A The best work has been done by Dr. Harvey Leh- 
man, at Ohio University, who has taken various kinds 
of achievements—in the literary and scientific field— 
and then has tabulated the ages at which the indi- 
viduals produced their best works, as judged by a 
board of competent people. Certainly it shows very 
clearly that there is no evidence for fall-off of produc- 
tivity or imagination in that kind of thing. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Interview 


... ‘Underfeeding is a distinct advantage in longevity’ 


Q Is there any point at which the mind would be 
expected to turn down? 

A I would expect that the limiting factor again is 
the adequacy of the blood vessels which supply the 
brain with oxygen and glucose—because as far as we 
know that is all it takes to run a brain. 

Q What do you find as the causes of these down- 
turns—have you gotten into that at all? 

A In terms of specific individuals, no, we have not 
been able to do that in our own program. I don’t be- 
lieve it would be fruitful with our group of subjects 
because they do represent a selected part of the popu- 
lation. As we mature intellectually it will be easier 
and easier to get successful people in their middle 
years to serve as subjects, and that is what we need 
more than anything else—repeated observations of 
the same person as he progresses through a lifetime. 
But that isn’t going to be anything you would answer 
in 1 year or 2 years or 5 years or 10. It may take us 
a generation. 

Q Can you slow down the aging process—are hor- 
mones, for example, helpful? 

A They are, again, in the treatment of specific con- 
ditions—in osteoporosis, or lack of calcium, for ex- 
ample. They’re useful in the treatment of certain can- 
cers, too. But if you ask me whether everybody should 
have a bottle of sex hormone on the bathroom shelf, 
I’d say “No.” There are real hazards to the utilization 
of these products that are now available to us. They 
certainly are not the blanket kind of thing that we 
could say would do everybody some good. 


INFLUENCE OF DIET— 


Q Is what we eat important in how we age? 

A Yes, there is a great deal of work on nutrition, al- 
though remember that most of our knowledge of nu- 
trition was gained by studies on the white rat. Luckily 
for the field of nutrition, the various metabolic 
changes in the human animal have thus far turned 
out to be quite comparable to the white rat. In Dr. 
Clive McCay’s laboratory at Cornell, where extensive 
work on nutrition of the rat has been done, there is no 
question but what the limitation of caloric intake— 
underfeeding rather than overfeeding—is a distinct 
advantage in longevity. Now even in a rat, or even in 
animals other than man, we are still confronted with 
this problem of disease, because individual species dif- 
fer with respect to the kinds of disease to which they 
are susceptible. The human animal happens to be very 
susceptible to diseases of the heart and blood vessels. 

Q More so than other animals? 

A Yes, and that again represents the major experi- 
mental difficulty, because you can’t induce precisely 
the same kind of hypertension even in a rat or a dog 
that you can in man. 

On the other hand, the rat is very susceptible to 





lung disease. For instance, studies have shown that in 
the rat, if you remove the thymus gland (a gland in the 
upper chest) from young animals after weaning, their 
life span will be increased by 30 per cent, because re- 
moval of the lymphatic tissue of the thymus gland ap- 
parently reduces markedly the incidence of lung can- 
cer and other lung disease which develops later in life. 

I am not suggesting that we ought to cut something 
out of babies at birth in order to increase their life 
span, but what I am getting at is that there are these 
physiological differences between species. Since the 
major cause of death in a rat is lung disease, it may be 
that we are really seeing the influence of diet on lung 
disease as much as the influence of diet on longevity 
itself. 

Q Is it necessary for older people to watch their 
diets more closely than younger people? Does that in- 
fluence their life span? 

A I think the life insurance data bear that out very 
well—that overweight reduces longevity. The one 
question that I can’t find the answer to, which I am 
asked time and time again, is: If an individual is over- 
weight at 40, if he is a good boy and reduces, does that 
add to his life span? Unfortunately serial records of 
weight on the same individual, which would be essen- 
tial to answer that question, do not exist. Data from 
periodic examination—for example, of officers in the 
military service—might well give an answer to our 
question, but it probably would be a chance affair as 
to whether an individual reduced his weight. 

Certainly in terms of our experience with the 80, 
90 or 95-year old, the individual who lives to be 90 
is most apt to be small, skinny, and wiry. But you 
can’t tell what he was when he was 40. Most people of 
80 just don’t remember too well what their weights 
were at age 40. 

Q Is there anything wrong with particular foods, 
aside from the fact of being overweight? 

A-I think the major need nutritionally is to keep 
individuals on a balanced diet. I think the biggest nu- 
tritional hazard is the individual who decides he can’t 
eat this and he can’t eat that, or that he must eat only 
this particular kind of food. That, carried out over a 
period of years, can certainly induce a lot of nutri- 
tional deficiency. 


Rise in Need for Protein 

Q What about meat for older people? 

A There is some evidence that the protein require- 
ment—the amount of meat, literally—that ought to be 
consumed by older people is actually higher than that 
required for middle age. Dr. William B. Kountz of St. 
Louis has carried out studies which he believes show 
that the older individual needs roughly 20 to 25 per 
cent more protein in his diet in order to maintain the 
best condition. 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Q Then vegetarians don’t live so long? 

A There you have me. Actually I don’t know of any 
systematic studies on longevity of vegetarians. They, 
of course, get some protein. 

The other thing that old people show is a loss of cal- 
cium in their bones. Not all, but particularly women 
past the menopause do apparently lose calcium. In its 
extreme forms it is a disease called osteoporosis. 

Q Can that be made good by milk, for example? 

A Yes. But osteoporosis takes more than milk. It 
requires in addition a replacement of some of the 
missing sex hormones. We have studied old men, and, 
while osteoporosis or decalcification of the skeleton 
occurs, it is not nearly so frequent as in women. 

We have found the older individual, when given 
adequate or a slight excess of calcium, is able to retain 
it, except for individuals who have this disease, osteo- 
porosis. But those individuals will also retain calcium 
adequately if you give them a little bit of sex hor- 
mones—it makes no difference whether it is male or 
female sex hormone. 


Fat—Dangerous for Some People 

Q What about fat in the arteries? 

A The question is one that is much discussed—the 
relationship between fat in the diet and the develop- 
ment of arteriosclerosis. The first emphasis was on 
cholesterol—the stuff you get in eggs and cream. 
Since every cell in the body manufactures cholesterol, 
and since in order to reduce the level of cholesterol in 
the body you don’t just drop out one egg—you really 
go on a rigid diet in order to get a lower blood choles- 
terol level—my belief is that there are wide individual 
differences in the way that people are able to handle 
fat. I think that some of us may be able to eat an aw- 
ful lot of fat, with no deleterious effect, if we have the 
right biochemical machinery and have it geared right, 
so that it will tear it down and put it where it be- 
longs instead of letting it accumulate in the blood 
vessels. 

So to make a blanket statement that everyone be- 
yond the age of 30 or 40 or 50 should stay away from 
eggs and milk and fat would not be justified from 
all angles. 

Q It would be rather hard to get your protein that 
way, wouldn't it? 

A You could get it—you can get protein without 
fat—but it doesn’t taste very good. And fat is a source 
of calories in a very concentrated form. On the other 
hand, I think there are some individuals to whom fats 
may be poison. By the same token, if you have a cer- 
tain disease of the blood vessels in your fingers and 
toes, smoking is poisonous, although for most of us, 
thank goodness, there is certainly no evidence that it 
is harmful, in moderation. 

But there are these individual differences, and I am 
sure what we need most of all is a functional test that 
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. -- ‘I don’t believe hard work represents any real hazard’ 


will identify early those individuals to whom fats, or 
cholesterol, are literally poison. Unfortunately, we 
don’t have it as yet. Now, in diabetes we were lucky 
because we can find out the individual to whom sugar 
is poison, literally. We can put sugar into his blood 
stream, measure how quickly he removes it, and we 
know. We can say, “That’s not for you.” 

Q Do you know much about what part stresses and 
strains, hard living, play in aging? 

A Here we have again a situation where the divid- 
ing line is extremely hard to identify. I think it is 
true that overstrain and overwork are probably dele- 
terious, but I don’t believe that hard work represents 
any real hazard. It’s like the blacksmith’s muscle in 
his arm, by constant practice and use the capacity im- 
proves and develops—and the same is true for any 
organ system. But as shown in other experiments on 
training in animals, if you go over into the point of 
strain, as it were, then it becomes deleterious, so that 
I can’t really give you a satisfactory answer to that 
question as to where the line is. 

Q Would nervous strain have to be severe and pro- 
longed to do real damage? 

A I suspect so. 

Q How does one prepare for retirement? 

A Well, I think that individuals who have led active 
lives are more apt to develop physical symptoms at 
retirement than the individual who has loafed long 
and taken life pretty easy throughout. In other words 
one of the keys to successful aging and living, I think, 
is to have interests and activities that can be just as 
important to you after retirement as before. 

Q Do you have figures showing that people die 
more quickly in retirement than they would on the 
job? 

A No, but there is a study in progress at the pres- 
ent time, I believe, at Cornell University. We can all 
think of individual cases— 

Q It is commonly said that if you don’t have some- 
thing to do you don’t live long after you retire—is that 
true? 

A Part of the answer is that when an active individ- 
ual doesn’t have anything to do but think about his 
aches and pains, he has more pains than he had when 
he was active, though the actual physical impairment 
may not be any greater. 

Q Does that seem to be true during your earlier 
years—do broad interests which keep you alert and 
awake tend to keep you healthier? 

A I haven’t any real data on that. 


CHANCES OF LONG LIFE— 


Q What is the average life expectancy now? 
A According to our latest statistics, the average age 
of death is now 69.8 years. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Interviewees 





... ‘Average age of death, almost 70 now; about 40 in 1900’ 


Q How does that compare with 5, 10, or 15 years 
ago? 

A I gave you the figure which is the average age of 
death, almost 70 now. Ten years ago it was about 63. 
In 1900 it was about 40. The curve is going up steadily. 
There is no indication of a break in it. Now, the ques- 
tion we really want to know is, having attained the 
age of 70 in 1953, does that individual have any more 
years ahead of him than the individual who reached 
the age of 70 in 1900? Isn’t that what you want to 
know? 

Q What we really want to know is: Do you have 
any chance of living longer now than you did have 10 
years ago? 

A Yes, an awful lot better. But at age 60, the 
chances are about the same—maybe a little bit better, 
one or two years. 


Decline in Infant Mortality 

Q At the age of 60 there isn’t much difference be- 
tween now and Lincoln’s time, according to the statis- 
tics, is there? 

A At age 60 the average years of life remaining for 
males in the U.S. A. was 15.6 in 1850; in 1950 it was 
almost 17 years. But the over-all difference in the 
average life span—much more dramatic than this— 
reflects the marked decline in infant mortality. You 
see, the babies that live only 6 months or so pull that 
average curve way down. 

Q But what it adds up to is that the baby born to- 
day has a much §freater chance to live to be 70? 

A Yes. But once you have attained the age of 50, 
there is not much change. I think it is all in the cards 
that there will be a marked improvement in the fu- 
ture, because, if we begin to treat and prevent the 
diseases which now attain their peak mortality at 
about 65, we are going to have a tremendous influence 
on the expectancy of life for people who have reached 
the age of 60. 

Q What part does heredity play in all this? 

A I think it represents the fundamental ground- 
work on which the individual’s longevity is based. 
Certainly the work that Raymond Pearl did 20 years 
ago showed clearly that people whose parents and 
grandparents lived to an advanced age have a better 
chance of obtaining a high longevity than individuals 
whose forebears died early. Animal experiments show 
that—with selective breeding to pick out the individ- 
uals who live longest—you can markedly increase the 
longevity of the colony. So certainly heredity is an 
important factor in longevity. 

But I want to say that, for myse]f, I prefer to as- 
sume a 50-50 distribution between heredity and en- 
vironmental factors as determining longevity rather 


than to assume 99 per cent heredity and leave only 1 . 


per cent to environment, because that just makes a 
fatalist out of you. You say, “Well, it’s all in your 


chromosomes,” and you quit. For no other reason than 
that, I would like to admit the importance of heredity, 
but not be too impressed by it. Few of us, certainly, 
attain our full life potential. I think it is heredity that 
puts some kind of ceiling on total longevity. 

Q Does drinking have an effect on longevity? 

A I believe it goes back to the whole question of ex- 
cesses. You can do too- much of anything—and I think 
certainly there can be too much alcohol in one lifetime. 
But many physicians find that a little bit of alcohol 
is a very useful tonic for older people. 

Q What is a little bit—a few ounces a day? 

A Yes. After all, it’s a tonic and not a source of your 
total water intake. 

Q Like a couple of ounces of whisky before dinner 
—that would be O.K.? 

A Yes, that kind of thing. Alcohol in small amounts 
is certainly not deleterious. I think you will recall a 
couple of years ago Dr. William Stroud made the 
headlines when he stated that before the age of 40 al- 
cohol was a poison and after 40 it was a necessity. I 
think it is useful for older people in small amounts, 

Q Smoking isn’t quite the same case, is it? 

A You ask me a question now I really am not able 
to answer, because you are going to lead me right up 
to the question of smoking as a cause of lung cancer. 
I’ll stick to a pipe and take my chances. But certainly _~ 
individuals with circulation diseases in the extremities 
—and they can be identified—have got to quit 
smoking. 

Q What are those diseases of the extremities? 

A In this disease, the small blood vessels of the 
hands or feet constrict excessively and prevent the 
delivery of sufficient blood to maintain life of the 
part. The part dies, and often must be amputated. 

Q Suppose you took a drink along with a cigarette 
—would that counteract the effects? 

A Well, that was Dr. Stroud’s point—that if you 
smoke, you should also drink. 


AGING IN YOUTH— 


Q Can’t you do anything for people under 40, 
though? 

A Your question is one that is impossible to answer 
as yet. And the only way we’re going to get the answer 
is to have examinations and tests on a lot of well peo- 
ple. You see, most of what we know about the physi- 
ology of man is based on studies made on young men. 
Actually we don’t know much about the physiology of 
people beyond the age of 25, or certainly 30. The only 
way I think that we could ultimately find out what to 
do under the age of 40 to avoid disabilities at 60 is 
through research programs which will enlist the aid 
of members of a community to serve as subjects for 
study. 


(Continued on page 87) 
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{f Karl Wilhelm Scheele, brilliant Swedish chemist and 
discoverer of Chlorine, had envisioned only a fragment of 
the importance of this chemical to mankind, he might well 
have hung such a sign outside his modest eighteenth 
century pharmacy. 

Scheele made his discovery during his analysis of man- 
ganese dioxide. He named it “Dephlogisticated Marine 
Acid Air,” because he was a believer in the phlogiston 
theory of chemistry. His find remained a laboratory curiosity 
for years, and its identity as Chlorine and its remarkable 
potentials were not realized until about 1810 when it was 
proved to be an element. 

Today, the vast influence of Chlorine on civilization is 
ever-widening. It is extensively used as a bleaching agent 
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in textiles, paper pulp, and flour. It has been an important 
factor in raising the American standards of health through 
its use as a disinfectant in the processing and handling of 
foods, in general sanitation, water purification, and the 
treatment of sewage. 

Its entry into the field of organic chemistry makes it 
important in a multiplicity of products including plastics, 
synthetic rubbers, solvents, vitamins, sulfa drugs and other 
medicines, nontoxic refrigerants, high-test gasolines, dyes, 
weed-killers, insecticides and innumerable chemicals. 

Columbia-Southern, leading merchant producer of Chlor- 
ine, serves these many needs from plants at Barberton, 
Ohio, Corpus Christi, Texas, Lake Charles, Louisiana and 
Natrium, West Virginia. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
420 FORT DUQUESNE BOULEVARD, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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..- “You have most of your physical growth by 25/ 


There are some places where such studies are being 
done right now. Dr. Ancel Keys, of the University 
of Minnesota, has a group of some 300 white-collar 
workers from the Twin Cities area who come in once 
a year and spend a day in the laboratory. All sorts 
of tests are given, and although the tests often seem 
queer to the subjects, much valuable information is 
being collected. 

Q Is that the group which showed that exercise isn’t 
worth much in keeping you healthy? 

A That was a by-product of the study. 

Q What is the official calendar of ages—when do 
you enter middle age, and when do you become an 
“old” man? 

A Let me point out again that there are wide indi- 
vidual differences in the rate of growth and aging. 
What you are really asking is, “When is a man old?” 

Q When is he middle-aged, to start with? 

A You have attained most of your physical growth 
by age 25. However, I think mental growth must of 
necessity go on throughout a lifetime. You can’t say 
that you must attain a certain chronological age to be 
classified as ‘‘old,”’ because you’ve always got to say, 
“Old for what?” If you're 35, you are old for certain 
sports, for instance. 


Are You ‘As Old As You Feel’? 


Q It boils down to the observation that ‘“‘you’re as 
old as you feel,” doesn't it? 

A That is a little bit dangerous, because you can 
feel awfully good and not be in very good shape 
physically. But I think that certainly old age is deter- 
mined largely by the reactions of the individual to- 
ward whatever disability or limitation he is faced with. 
Usually our limitations creep up on us so slowly that 
we are unaware of them. However, the day comes 
when we realize that we can’t do all of the things we 
used to do. The individual who says, “Well, that’s the 
progression of living,”’ and still has something to look 
forward to, is all right. I think the “old” person is the 
fellow who doesn’t have anything to look forward to. 

Q What about reflexes—is there a change in those? 

A Oh, yes. That is one area in which we have agree- 
ment between investigators clear across the country. 
Everybody agrees on that—that your reaction time 
slows up, your rate of movement, and so on. 

Q How early does aging affect the sex funtion? 

A I think the Kinsey Report has covered that in 
more detail than I could. Let me answer your question 
to this extent: If you measure sex function in terms of 
certain breakdown products of sex hormones that are 
excreted in the urine, you find there is a downward 
trend again beginning about 30 or 35. Of course, this 
may not be a true measure of sexual potency or ability 
or interest, but it is pretty clear that the gonads put 
out less sex hormones as aging progresses. Sexual be- 
havior is so much a synthesis of fundamental physiol- 
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ogy with a very thick overlay of cultural pattern and 
habit, as well as the past experiences of the individual, 
that the relationship between the physiology of the 
gonads and sexual behavior is not very close. Fhis has 
been shown by a great many studies. 

Dr. Frank Beach, at Yale, has studied sexual be- 
havior in various animal species, and has found that 
it represents an interrelation between the hormones 
and nervous-system activity. I am sure you have all 
heard about the male climacteric—like the female 
menopause. Again, I am not an endocrinologist, so I 
wouldn’t propose to take an official position on 
whether the male climacteric exists or does not exist. 
But certainly there are a great many reputable endro- 
crinologists who feel that there is a physiological state 
in males that corresponds to the menopause in the 
female. 


HELP FOR OLDSTERS?— 


Q Well, speaking generally again, what can you do 
for older people now? 

A We don’t have an awful lot to offer at the mo- 
ment to the old individual who has already developed 
heart failure and has arteriosclerosis. We can’t give 
any medicine or vitamin or hormone that will dis- 
solve out the stuff that has accumulated in his arteries. 
We may be able to in the future—I don’t know. We 
can’t at the moment give him a new heart or a new 
pair of kidneys, but we can give him a nice new piece 
of aorta or blood vessel. 

Q In general terms, how long do you expect it will 
be before we will be able to get a new healthy organ 
to replace an old one? 

A I just don’t know. It will depend on future re- 
search. 

Q We are making progress, though? 

A Oh, yes. Things have happened already that five 
years ago, as a physiologist, I would have said were 
impossible. 

Q What, for example? Could you give us a specific 
illustration? 

A Yes—the transplantation of blood vessels from 
one species of animal to another. Usually tissues from 
one species will not grow in another species. Now, that 
has not been true in the case of blood vessels. 

Q Has that been done with man? 

A Yes. Dr. Robert Gross, of Boston, has success- 
fully transplanted sections of blood vessels, including 
the aorta. Dr. L. Brull, of Liége, has successfully 
transplanted kidneys from one dog to another. Future 
research may develop methods that can be used suc- 
cessfully in humans. Dr. Benjamin Miller, of Boston, 
has also transplanted kidneys in humans, but the 
transplanted organs have not survived permanently. 

Q Do vitamins make any difference? 

(Continued on next page) 
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. - - ‘Best source of vitamins is your grocery store’ 


A Yes, I think they do. But I want to add that I 
think the best source of vitamins is the grocery store 
and not the drugstore. I think there are a great many 
vitamins being wasted today in the form of pills. We 
have done some specific studies on the absorption of 
vitamins and their utilization in older people. We do 
not find any evidence that old people are unable to 
absorb vitamins. Neither do we find that old people 
excrete smaller amounts of vitamins when we give 
them an extra dose. When you use high dosages of 
supplementary vitamin pills, I think it is a loss, since 
most of the extra amount is promptly excreted in the 
urine. The B-complex vitamins are useful, and I don’t 
think we have explored all the possibilities of the B- 
complex to exclude useful supplementation of that 
group in older people. 

Q What about the fad diets—blackstrap molasses 
and yogurt, things of that sort? 

A I think that in general the limitation of diet to 
single items or groups in the long run is bad. The 
yogurt story really has never been adequately ex- 
plored, to my mind. Although there are these glowing 
reports about people living on yogurt attaining ages 
of 100 or 150 years, they came out of an area of the 
world where I am sure birth certificates are unheard 
of, so the reported ages can’t be verified. 


What Russians Have Done 

Q Do we know whether the Russians have done 
anything on the effects of aging—they talked about 
keeping Stalin alive? 

A Well, you know the Bogomolets antireticular 
cytotoxic serum, a kind of witch’s broth—it was sup- 
posed to have an influence on longevity. That was 
brought out by the Russians just before the beginning 
of the last war. There are a great many reports in the 
Russian literature that we received even during the 
war years, when it unfortunately became a cure for 
cancer and practically everything. 

The only people that I know of in the United 
States that were ever able to prepare it were Dr. Harry 
Goldblatt, of Los Angeles, and Drs. Charles Pomerat 
and R. Straus, at the University of Texas. They used 
the material and showed that it did have an influence 
on bone growth, bone healing and the growth of tissue 
cultures. Some attempts were made to check on the 
reported usefulness of the cancer cure, and I believe 
they all came out negative. Other than that, there 
hasn’t been much work done in this country. I will say 
that prior to 1940-42 there was a fair amount of work 
appearing from Russia. They had a number of con- 
ferences on the problems of senility, but scientifically 
I find that the material which has appeared in the 
Russian literature—I can’t read it, so I must depend 
on translations—is not too intelligible. They do not 
give enough details of their experiments so that the 
work can be repeated. © 






Q Is it possible, then, that this serum might be 
effective in prolonging life? 

A I doubt it. 

Q It hasn't been disproved, though? 

A No. But it is far from ever having been scien- 
tifically established. 

Q Is there any proof that Russians live longer than 
anybody else? 

A No. 


Effects of Climate 

Q Is climate any factor in longevity? 

A It is difficult to separate the genetic aspects of 
race from the effects of climate. The Eskimo repre- 
sents an intermediate in terms of longevity, but 
among the Swedes, Norwegians and other Scandi- 
navians, longevity is greater than anywhere else in the 
world, except New Zealand. Again, the medical-care 
programs of those Scandinavian countries have been 
somewhat more advanced than elsewhere, so that to 
attribute the greater longevity to climatic effects is, I 
think, unwarranted. 

Q Is it a good idea for older people to retire to a 
milder climate? 

A I am not even sure of that. I suppose in view of 
the increased incidence of respiratory diseases in old 
people, it might be desirable for some. Also, I suppose 
if your activities are such that you like to get out- 
doors, certainly climate would be a factor to be con- 
sidered. I think it is purely a matter of what we want, 
and I am not at all sure it has a physiological effect. 

Q Have you any general advice to give older peo- 
ple to help them—a way of living? 

A I think that one thing that can,be done is to have 
a medical check-up at periodical intervals—say, one or 
two years. I think there are advantages to that be- 
cause there are some diseases we can identify in their 
early stages and can take steps for treatment that will 
minimize the end result of the disability. I think it is 
obvious, for example, that the earlier diabetes is iden- 
tified, the greater the chances are that you will not de- 
velop gangrene and lose an arm or leg. I think that 
when certain growths or cancers are identified early, 
and removed, the chances of their spreading are re- 
duced. 

Checkups that may bring the identification of heart 
disease are a good idea. On the other hand, I think 
we could also say that physicians must be sure not to 
inadvertently make a lot of cardiac invalids unneces- 
sarily. 

Q To return for a moment to the slowing up of re- 
flexes with age, in what sort of reflexes does that show 
up? 

A I think that there is a general slowing of all per- 
formances. We have shown in our laboratory that the 
speed of transmission of a nerve impulse down the 


(Continued on page 90) 
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A Credit Union is changing the financial 
| outlook for over 8 million people | 


Most every person feels the pinch of financial problems at some time 
or other. For millions there was no place to turn in their need...no 
place until credit union service came into their lives. 


Then suddenly, with a credit union back 
of them, the financial outlook changes. No 
longer is a person alone. Through a credit 
union, a man or woman is joined with 
friends to solve their own financial prob- 
lems. There is help in saving money, for a 
credit union hae: ten thrift. Savings de- 
posits are made so easily and conveniently. 
Credit union members have savings of over 
one billion dollars. Dividends are good— 
better than most other places. 


There are low-cost loans to pay bills and 
provide money for everyday needs. There 
is added protection through special life in- 
surance on savings and loans that many 
credit unions provide at no premium 
charge to the individual. 


What is this credit union idea that can 
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CREDIT 
UNA NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. ®@ 


change the whole outlook for a person— 
make life more secure, add to efficiency 
and morale on the job? 


A credit union is simply people helping 
each other. The members run the credit 
union themselves. They have a place con- 
veniently located right where they work or 
in their lodge hall or church building where 
they transact the business of the credit 
union. The credit union belongs to them. Its 
only reason for existence is to serve them. 
All its profits are their profits. 


How do you get a credit union started? 
Through more than 100 years of experience 
and through a national headquarters in 
Madison, Wisconsin, a complete, easy and 
simple plan has been all worked out for 
you. A credit union representative explains 
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it. He helps you set up the credit union. 


There are over 16,000 credit unions 
operating successfully in America. Many 
of the nation’s best known companies have 
credit union service. Credit unions do so 
much good for people that government, 
church. labor and management all enthu- 
siastically endorse them. 

You can take the first step right now 
toward becoming a credit union member. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon below. 
You will get complete information on how 
a credit union can be started where you 
work, through your church group or lodge 
or even in the community where you live. 
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CLIP AND MAIL 


Dept. US-7, Credit Union, Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send me, without cost, complete infor- 
mation on organizing a credit union. 


NAME 














(Name of company, church or lodge where 
you would like to help start a credit union) 
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~ « « ‘I don’t think growth of the mind ever stops’ 


arm diminishes with age. However, the slowing of re- 
action times is greater than can be accounted for in 
the slower transmission of nerve impulses. The slower 
speed of movement of old people has practical impli- 
cations. Certainly in any kind of industrial operation 
that operates on a time schedule, the older individual 
is at a distinct disadvantage. He can’t work on as- 
sembly lines geared to a younger group, that I’m sure. 
He does everything certainly at a slower rate. In addi- 
tion, sensory impairments also play a role in the per- 
formance of people past the age of 70. 

Q It isn't an impairment of the mind? 

A Not necessarily—not in that sense. We started 
out to assess the various kinds of changes in percep- 
tion of older people, and we worked on the eye rather 
intensively. We came out with the finding that, as far 
as we could determine, all of the changes in visual 
capacities that we observed could be explained on the 
basis of pathological (or disease) changes in the eye 
that could be identified by an ophthalmologist. 

Q You said the mind does not deteriorate as fast as 
the body, perhaps, but is it true that forgetfulness is 
connected with old age? 

A That is presumably true. Now I say “presum- 
ably” with reason, because memory, incidental mem- 
ory—which is the kind which just sticks to you—has 
been shown by psychologists to be dependent upon 
the relative interest that the item to be remembered 
has for the individual. I sometimes wonder whether a 
lot of the so-called “forgetfulness” as we get older is 
simply that we are interested in other things. 


Senility and Old Age: the Differences 

Q Is that caused by lack of blood circulation to the 
brain or by thought habits? 

A I would like to make a distinction between aging 
and senility. I think of senility as being primarily a 
change of circulation to the brain so that certain areas 
of the brain no longer function. However, even that 
statement is not too well documented experimentally, 
since Dr. William Malamud, at Worcester State Hos- 
pital, took 10 brains from some of his most deterior- 
ated mental patients and 10 brains that he had ob- 
tained from people who were sharp-minded before 
they died, of about the same general age, and sliced 
them up and looked at them under the microscope. 

Actually he could tell no difference between the struc- 
ture of the brains from the very bright people and 
those from the patients. In fact, some of the brains of 
the very bright people just looked awful, whereas the 
‘ brains of some of the patients from the State hospital 
contained no senile changes. 

Among the old senile people I have seen, I feel there 
is something structurally and physiologically wrong 
in their nervous systems as compared to the forget- 
fulness which occurs in aged people in the absence 
of senility. 


Q Can older people learn easily? 

A There have been studies showing that older peo- 
ple can learn new things—for instance, learning Turk- 
ish. Those studies did not bear out the idea that the 
older individual can’t learn. The fact remains that as 
we get older we don’t learn—but it may be because 
we stop trying. 

Q Is there any difference in the age at which the 
brain or the mind matures and the time at which you 
mature physically? 

A Let’s keep mind or intellectual performance sepa- 
rate from the brain as a structure. The brain matures 
very early—before you stop growing in height—but 
the mind continues to grow and expand throughout 
life. Let me give a specific example. Vocabulary is 
taken as about as good an index of intellectual ca- 
pacity as you can find. In the ordinary population, 
the vocabulary doesn’t change much over a lifetime. 
But when you take individuals, engineers and uni- 
versity people—technically trained people, for ex- 
ample—the vocabulary kept going up even into the 
70s. hat gives you a specific example—I don’t think 
growth of the mind, in the sense that we are using it, 
ever stops. It shouldn’t. 


Continuing Emotional Growth 

Q What about emotional maturity—is there any 
balance between that and intellectual maturity? 

A We don’t have standardized tests for emotional 
maturity in the sense that we have standard tests of 
intellectual performance. If you reserve the term 
“eincuonal” for the various physiological changes and 
upsets that cecur in life situsiienns, then certainly 
there is no relationship. But I think that in the same 
way that emotional maturity is characterized by abil- 
ity to face reality, to adjust oneself within the frame- 
work of the over-all situation, certainly that ought to 
continue to expand and grow in the same way that 
intellectual capacities do. 

Q If there is a difference between growth and de- 
cay, could you gain longevity by retarding growth? 

A It can be done—it has been done with various 
species other ihan man. You extend growth and in- 
crease the years before maturity. But what you want 
to know is whether you increase those on the declin- 
ing side. Experiments have been done on flatworms, 
rotifers, insects and rats, showing that by reducing 
food intake and thus slowing growth the total life 
span will be prolonged. However, there is no evidence 
that the life span after the attainment of maturity 
has been increased. 

Q Doesn't it seem to be true that some of the things 
which appear to be conducive to long life are not so 
good for other purposes? For example, undereating? 

A Yes. All of the rats that were starved during their 
lifetime became sexually sterile, even though they 
lived nearly twice as long. 
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No other dictating machine ever built 
offers you all these advantages! 


1. Functionally designed for dictation. 

2. Exclusive Dictabelt record. Un- 
matched clarity and easy use. 

. “See where you are” visibility. 

. Automatic voice pilot. 

. “Natural dictation”? Master-Mike— 
start-stop, automatic playback. 
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. Two-speaker playback. 

New positive correction system. 

. New one-hand, one-motion controls. 

. Automatic built-in features keep you 
dictating smoothly. 
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A personal message to every busy man who wants 


to get the best out of himself 


“If communication has no part in 


your job, you don’t need any dic- 
tating machine. 

BUT if it’s vital for you to get 
across the very best that’s in your 
mind, nothing can help you quite so 
much as the new Dictaphone TIME- 
MASTER “5.” 


This latest, lightest, finest model of 
the revolutionary TIME-MASTER is a 
superb piece of office equipment. But 
far more important, the ‘5” actually 


helps you to think better, communicate 
better, get more done. 

You can double your capacity for 
handling routine with the TIME- 
MASTER. And that’s just the beginning 
of your partnership. 

Perhaps more than you realize, 
men are measured by what they com- 
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success. Try the TIME- 
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Ezra Benson=On a Spot= 
Holds Firm to Principles 


Ezra Taft Benson, churchman and nonpolitical 
Secretary of Agriculture, finds himself deep in 
political troubles. The reason: He and most farm- 
ers disagree on Government farm assistance. 


American farmers, unhappy at their 
falling incomes, are taking it out just now 
on Ezra Taft Benson, the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The farmers want more en- 
thusiastic Government help than Mr. 
Benson is disposed to grant. The result is 
a conflict and a predicament that could 
reach crisis proportions for the Secretary, 
for President Eisenhower and for the Re- 
publican Party. 

The farm complaints have just been 
expressed, forcibly, in a special election 
that sent a Democrat to the House from 
a normally Republican Wisconsin district. 
There are demands for Mr. Benson’s 
resignation. Republicans, including Sena- 
tors Milton R. Young and Karl E. Mundt, 
of North and South Dakota, are joining 
the clamor. Party leaders fear loss of con- 
trol of Congress in next year’s elections, 
unless Mr. Benson quits or changes his 
ways. 

In addition, the powerful House Agri- 
culture Committee is stepping into the 
situation. Touring the farming areas, it 
is hearing some bitter grass-roots protests 
about Mr. Benson’s policies. And the 
Committee is engaged in a direct tussle 
with the Secretary. It wants price sup- 
ports for beef cattle. He does not. 

Ingrained views. All this is arousing 
much conjecture as to Mr. Benson’s fu- 
ture in Washington. One safe predic- 
tion, those close to the situation Say, is 
that the Secretary will not readily alter 
his policies. His convictions are deeply 
ingrained. One of them is that farmers 
should depend more on‘themselves, less 
on the Government. 

Within the Administration, Mr. Ben- 
son has many warm friends, including 
President Eisenhower. All admire him 
for his unflinching integrity, his devo- 
tion to his religious principles. He often 
is asked to lead in prayer at Cabinet 
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meetings. But, these considerations aside, 
a feeling is spreading that in Mr. Ben- 
son’s case, the President has assigned a 
man of little political sensitivity to one 
of the Administration’s most politically 
sensitive jobs. 

At 54, the Secretary is a brawny for- 
mer farm hand who can wear well-tailored 
clothes as though bred to them. His 
manner is warm, friendly and relaxed, his 
smile almost habitual. He speaks quickly, 
but quietly, earnestly, with few attempts 
at humor. His life has had two absorp- 
tions. One of them is agriculture. 

Farmer. Mr. Benson was bom to Mor- 
mon parents in a two-room adobe house 
in southetn Idaho. He was working at 
the farm chores before he was old enough 
to go to school. Life was rugged and Mr. 
Benson, with no especial nostalgia, has 
his own description of his boyhood. 

“When I was a youngster on our farm 
in Idaho some 40 years ago, I followed a 
walking plow or rode a three-horse sulky, 
forked hay, milked cows by hand, and 
rode a horse to herd cattle. We fetched 
water by hand, and the bucket always 
seemed empty. We had kerosene lamps 
for light and we burned wood for heat.” 

Mr. Benson went on to learn about 
agriculture in school—at Utah State Agri- 
culture College and Brigham Young Uni- 
versity. He had to work his way for the 
most part and was gratified to earn a 
scholarship at Iowa State College. There 
he received a master’s degree in agricul- 
tural economics. Ten years later, he had 
more graduate work at the University of 
California. 

He also became pleasantly busy teach- 
ing farmers what he himself had learned 
at school. He served as a county agent, 
as an economist and marketing specialist 
for the extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. In 1931, he became 





head of the University of Idaho’s then 
new department of agricultural eco- 
nomics and marketing. His specialty was, 
and still is, farm marketing. To this he 
added an enthusiasm for farmer co- 
operatives. 

Co-operative leader. Mr. Benson 
was instrumental in organizing the Idaho 
Co-operative Council. For five years he 
was its secretary. In that time he became 
so widely known in the co-operative 
movement that, in 1939, he was ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Farm Co-operatives. 

This meant headquarters in Washing- 
ton as the active head of a big and power- 
ful farm. lobby. With this experience 
came a broader view of agriculture. But 
he took the well-paid job only with the 
stipulation that he would not have to at- 
tend Washington cocktail parties. As a 
devout Mormon, Mr. Benson avoids al- 
cohol, tobacco, coffee and tea. 

Early in this career, Mr. Benson ac- 
quired and still holds some old-fashioned 
ideas. The New Deal period brought 
out his opposition to Government cor- 
trols over agriculture. The Government 
has a place in the picture. It should 
shield the farmer from disaster. It 
should teach him what to grow, how to 
grow it and where to market it. But the 
farmers in co-operatives should, he holds, 
by their own hard-working efforts retain 


independence. 
Churchman. Mr. Benson’s second and 
dominating absorption has been the 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. His forebears went west with 
the Mormon migration of the °40s, set- 
tled in Idaho. He was brought up rigidly 
in the Church’s doctrines. 

As a young -man, he obediently 
dropped his work and schooling to spend 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Now you can build-in an electrical distribution system 
that stays efficient for the lifetime of your building. 
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that stays modern for the life of the building. 

Tested and approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
3 Plants « 7 Warehouses + 34 Sales Offices 


World's largest manufacturer of a complete line of electrical roughing-in materials 
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HOW TO GET A 
FULL NIGHT’S SLEEP 


by 
J. P. Van Winkle 
President 
Stitzel-Weller Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 














There’s a sign on our distillery 
gate that pretty well tells what 
breed o’ cat we are. 


The sign reads—‘‘ We make fine 
bourbon . . . at a profit if we can 
... ata loss if we must... but 
always fine bourbon.” 

Over the past hundred years 
we’ve made bourbon both ways— 
at a loss and at a profit. But nary 
a drop has ever been made except 
in the one costly, old fashioned 
sour mash way we know is best. 
Our main concern has always 
been perfection of product, pure 
and simple. 

One peculiarity of our business 
is that production is always four to 
eight years ahead of our market. 
Which might worry some folks! 

Since there’s no way of guessing 
what’s around the corner that far 
ahead, we operate on the principle 
that there will always be enough 
customers who appreciate our 
kind of whiskey to use up the 
limited amount we’re able to 
make at the price we’ve got to ask. 


So we pay no mind to the long- 
haired prognosticators, get our 
full night’s sleep, and keep our 
still abubbling! 

Your business or profession, too, 
is supplying a quality product or 
service. So you'll know what I’m 
driving at. I’ve been around a 
good many years, and have seen 
more enterprises succeed in the 
long run by paying more heed to 
quality than to either price or 
profit. One takes care of the other. 

Since you deal in quality, you 
necessarily entertain with quality. 
So OLD FITZGERALD is for you. 

We invite you to join the inner 
circle of business hosts who have 
discovered its unique and enjoy- 
able flavor, and find it good busi- 
ness to share, in moderation, with 
associates and friends. 

Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
TL I TIN RI TRE RAT a SY 
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... Mr. Benson enjoyed 
duties in church office 


two years as a Mormon missionary in 
England. In Boise, Ida., and again in 
Washington, he was head of the Mormon, 
organizations for those areas. In 1943, 
the Church called him from his well-paid 
duties in Washington to become a mem- 
ber of its governing body, the Council of 
Twelve. 

This meant moving to Salt Lake City, 
a living allowance of some $500 a month. 
As the head of a family of eight it also 
meant some studious scrimping. But the 
Bensons always had lived frugally. In 
that period, Mr. Benson says he was the 
“happiest man in the United States,” 
busy with “church work, moral uplift, 
Boy Scout activities.” 





sii —Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY BENSON 
. integrity and irate farmers 


Then, as now, the Bensons had no serv- 
ants. A closely knit family, the children 
are assigned details of the housework. 
When decisions are in the makirg, “com- 
mittees” are named to form recommenda- 
tions. “Family night” is an institution with 
the Bensons as with most Mormons. It 
means an evening together, prayer, sing- 
ing around the piano, games and con- 
versation. 

But, soon after last autumn’s election, 
President-elect Eisenhower called Mr. 
Benson east. The latter did not want the 
job that was offered. “I tried to talk him 
out of it,” Mr. Benson says. One of the 
Benson arguments was that he was de- 
voted to spiritual work, not government 
and politics. The President-elect replied 
that one of his objectives was to raise 
the spiritual tone of the Government in 

(Continued on page 95) 








Chicago man says: 


“SACRAMENTO 


is the 


PRIZE PLUM’ 


The statement is that of a Chicago 
architect-planner quoted recently in 
the San Francisco Chronicle. He went 
on to say, “Every large industry now 
centered in the East will be forced 
to establish branches on the West 
Coast.” And he tells why. For the full 
text of the Chronicle story and for 
your copy of the booklet, “Industrial 
Opportunities in the Sacramento 
Heartland,” write the Sacramento 
Chamber of Commerce or our Indus- 


| trial Department, in confidence, of 
| course. 


SACRAMENTO MUNICIPAL 
UTILITY DISTRICT 
P. O. Box N-2391, Sacramento 


v™ SACRAMENTO 
HEARTLAND 







THE LAND THE LORD REMEMBERED 





Do your customers 





your salesmen like this? 


Customer good-will pays dividends . . . opens 
friendly doors to your salesmen . . . gives yous 
personal advantage in competitive situations. 


But good-will must be won and held... . not 


| wished for. And as many successful businessmen 


have proved, there is no sounder way to build 
customer preference than by the planned use of 
the advertising materials offered by Shaw-Barton 

+ media which express tangible appreciation 
for past business and also serve as a pleasant 
reminder of your company for years to come. 
At the year’s end you will want to say “thank 
you” and “Merry Christmas” to your good cus 
tomers. Our representative can show you how to 
do this effectively with distinctive pieces from 
our exclusive line. Invite him in when he calls, 
or write us direct for free brochure illustrating 


| many useful and long-lasting goodwill builders 


in a wide range of prices. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specialty Cd vertiang 


GENERAL OFSICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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...But a big problem 
came with Cabinet job 


Washington. On that basis, Mr. Benson 
got leave of absence from the Church 
and accepted. 

Cabinet member. In Washington, 
Mr. Benson, the churchman and farmer, 
found himself part of an Administration 
composed mostly of successful and 
wealthy businessmen. And on his hands 
was an explosive problem. Farmers were 
caught in a squeeze between falling 
prices for their products and stationary 
or rising prices for the things they must 
buy. 

And the Secretarv did not get off to 
too good a start with the farm folk. Like 
most of his Cabinet associates, Mr. Ben- 
son was an advocate of the free market. 
Price supports, he said, should be con- 
sidered only a protection against dis- 
aster, not as a guarantee of income or the 
reliance of inefficient farmers. 

This brought many farmers, and their 
Congressmen, up short. High price sup- 
ports are written firmly into the law until 
the end of the 1954 crop vear. Mr. Ben- 
son would administer them faithfully, he 
said, but he thought flexible supports to 
encourage the output of crops in special 
demand and discourage the accumula- 
tion of unwieldy surpluses were better. 

There was an increasingly acute sit- 
uation in beef cattle, drought forcing 
stockmen to sell on a falling market ani- 
mals for which they had no feed. Mr. 
Benson began a program of Government 
purchase of canned beef, feed shipments 
to drought areas, emergency credit. In 
his opinion this now has stabilized the 
cattle market and price supports are not 
only “unsound” but unnecessary. Many 
stockmen disagree and note that Mr. Ben- 
son has said repeatedly in the past that 
the market was stabilized only to see 
prices drop still further. 

For the long-range future, the Sec- 
retary sees a golden era for agriculture. 
Increasing population constantly — in- 
creases demand, and, in addition, new 
markets will be found by a Department 
of Agriculture devoting its efforts first of 
all to market research, with special em- 
phasis on exports. Government regula- 
tion can be cut to a minimum and price 
supports made mild and selective. 

But the farmers and their Congress- 
men are thinking of the here and now. 
They want an abrupt end to the decline 
in farm prices. They are seeking an as- 
surance of security under the Eisenhower 
Administration which they fail to find in 
Mr. Benson’s policies and utterances. In 
this situation and with elections coming 
up, how long the friendly, earnest but 
unpolitical Mr. Benson will last in the 

abinet is considered an open question. 
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With a population over half a million, the 
highest median income in the Southwest and 
manufacturing values near half a billion... 


Power demand increases 178% in 
7 years=—Dallas fo triple capacity 


Wherever you look in Dallas, you see a beehive of activity. New 
industries, new homes, new office buildings. 

And as “Big D” expands, its demand for electric power skyrockets. 
Already demand has increased 178% in the last seven years. 

To handle this tremendous growth, the forward-looking Dallas 
Power & Light Co. is increasing generating capacity to an estimated 
482,500 kilowatts by 1954. This will triple 1948’s capacity. 

Yet, to be effective, every single watt must be transmitted through 
top quality wires and cables, engineered to the application involved. 

Providing thoroughly dependable wires and cables for utilities, 
industries and contractors is Rome Cable’s business. A growing 


sales volume and leadership in its industry attest to how well Rome 
has succeeded. You'll be fascinated by the “Story of Rome Cable.” 
Send for your copy today. 


Rome Thermoplastic Insulated Control Cable 
—RoLene (polyethylene) insulation and 
Rome Synthinol (polyvinyl chloride) sheath 






* offer distinct advantages for electrical utility 
station control circuits. 


ROME CABLE 


Corporation 


ROME NEW YORK 


TORRANCE > CALIFORNIA 


Wresting Secrets from Pacific Depths 





Device for recording sea temperatures at various 
depths being lowered from afterdeck of research 


vessel, attached to end of tapered steel cable. 


The above picture was taken while 
scientists on board the oceanographic 
research vessel Spencer F. Baird were 
making deep-sea studies off Tahiti in the 
far Pacific, during a recent expedition 
covering 17,000 nautical miles. 

Valuable discoveries made during this 
long voyage included the location of an 
undersea mountain rising 25,000 feet 
from the ocean floor, as well as more de- 
tailed exploration of a submarine ditch 
five times as deep as the Grand Canyon. 

Oceanographic expeditions call for an 
array of strange gear, such as “probes” to 
record temperatures of the silt at the 
ocean floor, dredges to bring up speci- 
mens of deep-sea life, and devices to 
sample ocean water at various depths. 

These instruments are lowered from 
the deck of the Baird deep into the sea 


BETHLEHEM 


on a slender, immensely strong Bethle- 
hem steel cable. This cable, made up of 
125 individual steel wires, is 30,000 feet 
long, and weighs 10 tons. The stress in 
so long a cable results much more from 
its own weight than from the 2-ton load 
it is asked to support. To keep the cable's 
weight as low as possible, it was made 
in tapered form. 

Apart from strength, the cable must 
have protection against corrosion, for it 
is continually exposed to sea water and 
air, and Bethlehem built it from wires 
having a tight bethanized coating of cor- 
rosion-resisting zinc. 

With the cable thus shielded against 
corrosive attack, oceanographers on board 
the Baird can long rely on it to help them 
wrest new knowledge from the ocean’s 
mysterious lower depths. 


STEEL 





Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


The dip in general business activity now is confirmed by official figures. 
Total output--what economists call the gross product--fell slightly 
in the July-September period from the April-June period. 
Decline was not much--from a rate of 372.4 billion dollars a year to a 
rate of 371 billion dollars a year. It's still above a year ago. 
But it's the first decline registered since the fourth quarter of 1949. 
This trend comes from estimates of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
It is strong evidence that the boom has lost steam. But it's not yet a 
positive sign that a significant downturn is at hand. 











To go into more detail on the shifting trends in output: 

Private investment showed the largest drop--from 61 billions a year to 
57.5 billions a year. Most of this was due to less inventory buying, although 
outlays for new construction also dipped a bit. 

Government spending for goods and services also dipped slightly. All of 
the decline was registered in the outlay for national security. Spending by 

- State and local governments rose a little, other federal spending held even. 

Personal spending for consumer goods increased. The jump was from a 
rate of 230.4 billions a year to a record 233 billions. 

The rise in personal spending, however, was not enough to offset the 
drop in the outlay for investment and in spending by Government. 




















Now to give you an analysis of what these figures may indicate: 

Inventory buying by business probably will shrink further. Reports 

industry point to widespread efforts to hold down on inventories. 

Business investment in new equipment is likely to decline. 

Construction is judged to be past its peak and in a downtrend. 

Federal spending for defense is in a declining trend, too. 

Taken together, these signs point to an over-all drop in production in 
the period ahead, unless consumer spending takes an unexpected spurt. 














Consumer spending, however, shows signs of leveling off, too. 

Automobile industry quite definitely counts on lower sales in 1954, 

Appliance market gives evidence of glut and slowing demand. 

Furniture factories report sales off, new orders down. 

People's spending for such durable goods as these ran at the rate of 3l 
billions a year in the September quarter. It's doubtful that this will keep on. 














Spending for soft goods--food, clothing, gasoline, etc.--recently was 
running at a 123-billion-dollar-a-year rate, for a new high. 

Outlay for services is climbing too, and is at a 79-billion-dollar rate. 
Major reasons are higher charges for rent, transportation, other services. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


As things look now, consumer spending for soft goods also seems headed 
for a drop. The outlay for services, however, promises to stay high. 


Signs generally point to a drop ahead in over-all activity. The boom 
seems to have spent itself. There is nothing immediately in sight that gives 
much indication of further expansion. 


The country, however, is well cushioned.to go through a minor setback. 

Liquid savings of indiyiduals during April, May and June are estimated 
officially at 3.7 billion dollars. That's a new high for the period. 

Savings increased despite a rise of 1.7 billions in mortgage debt and 
an increase of 1.1 billions in other types of debt. 

Securities and insurance ‘are favored by people over cash and bank 
accounts as places to put their money savings. 

Security holdings rose by 2.9 billions in the three months. Last year, 
in the same period, security purchases were only 300 millions. 

Corporate stocks and bonds attracted 1.2 billions in individual savings. 
People also bought 800 millions in State and municipal bonds and added 900 
millions to holdings of U.S. securities, although savings bonds dropped. 

Savings deposits rose by 1.4 billions during the period, while checking 
accounts showed a decline of 900 millions. : 

The figures on savings indicate that individuals are tending to put their 
resources into the more stable types of investment. This may be another 
sign that people are planning to save, rather than spend for current wants. 























Corporations also are improving their financial position. 

Net working capital showed an increase of 1.5 billions in the April- 
June quarter, as a result of a rise of 300 millions in current assets and a 
drop of 1.2 billions in the amount of current liabilities. 

Rise in current assets, however, was due chiefly to added inventories. 

Decline in liabilities is a reflection of a smaller volume of notes due 
and accounts payable, and a decline in federal income tax liabilities. 

All told, current assets are reported at 180.7 billion dollars, against 
current liabilities of 92.5 billions. 














These figures on corporate and individual finances point to the conclusion 
that both people and business firms, by and large, are in a position to weather 
any moderate economic storms that may be forming. There is also the fact that 
unemployment-insurance reserves stand at a new high of 8.8 billion dollars. 


Commercial banks are being asked to help the Government in attempts to 
stay under the national-debt ceiling of 275 billion dollars. 

Commodity Credit Corporation loans of 360 million dollars on corn, wheat 
and other commodities, except cotton, may be taken up by banks. Government 
will pay 2.5 per cent interest and redeem the loans on demand. 

Cotton loans have customarily been made available to banks. 

Point is that, if banks advance price-support money, it doesn't show up 
in the Government debt, which already is close to the ceiling. Price-support 
loans outstanding on July 31 (latest date available) totaled close to 1.2 
billions, of which the Government held more than 900 millions. 
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Curved, "Finger-Fitted" keys now assure faster, easier, more 
rhythmic typing - prevent messy mis-strokes - save retyping, 
increase productivity. And remember, the improvements that 

make this possible are exclusive Remington Standard features. 


NO_ OTHER TYPEWRITER HAS THEM ALL $ 





Naturally smoother typebar action, new touch and key design, 
provide for evenness of typing. But the improvements don't 
stop there. The new Remington Standard offers many profitable 
advantages and timely economies for your organization that are 
mighty important now - and for the future. See a free and 
complete demonstration of this all-new Remington Typewriter 


in your own office - at your convenience, of course. 


3S ppp tre Si@rvidicr Frei tae as 


‘ 


Sincerely, 


YOUR LOCAL REMINGTON RAND 
BUSINESS EQUIPMENT CENTER 


' 
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this IDEA from Remington 
assures accurate margins...saves typing time! 


The idea? The new Perfect Positioning Scale and the new, 
simplified margin controls found only on today’s all-new 
Remington Standard Typewriter. To set perfectly-balanced 
margins or headings, typist simply flicks margin controls 
equal numbers from zero-center—then releases —and 
she’s ready to type! There’s no carriage movement... no 
“margin” mathematics involved. She will notice a real im- 
provement, too, the instant she touches the keys. That’s 
because of new Tested Tempo Touch... the amazing in- 
novation that makes possible fast, accurate, rhythmic 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 


Rand... 


typing. See these new features, plus the new 44-key Key- 
board (two extra keys—no extra cost), the new lightweight 
“Speed” carriage, and the many other exclusive, advance- 
ments. Ask for a free 7-day demonstration today. And 
while you’re at it ask your Remington Rand man about 
the many other work-speeding ideas he has to offer. Profit- 
building ideas which include: electronic methods, punched- 
card systems and visible records, and others. Phone him 
at your nearest Remington Rand Business Equipment 
Center today. His number is in the phone book. 


TEST-TYPE THE NEW REMINGTON 
STANDARD FOR 7 DAYS—FREE! Try 
this remarkable new typewriter in your office 
at no cost or obligation. For free trial or free 
4-page folder, “Tested Tempo Touch” (R166) 
write: Remington Rand, Room 1230, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 





(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance) 
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FOOD: PRICES UP, BUT— 


WHERE DO DOLLARS GO? 


Someboay’s filching pennies 
from the food dollar—but who? 

That old mystery is back again, 
haunting economists and poli- 
ticians. 

Housewives, farmers, laborers, 
businessmen, government, all 
are implicated. Yet each blames 
another. 

Here’s the line-up of suspects. 
You can decide for yourself who's 
responsible. 


An old familiar argument—who is to 
blame for high prices—is cropping up 
again. Who's getting the extra dollars 
demanded for everything the family 
buys? 

The housewife, price-shopping care- 
fully to stay within her allowance, com- 
plains that her budget dollar is worth less 
than ever before. She knows, in a rough 
sort of way, that her food dollar today 
buys what 41 cents bought in 1939, that 
her clothing dollar is worth 59 cents in 
1939 terms. But who is to blame—the 
farmer who raises the cattle and cotton, 
or the businessman who processes, trans- 
ports, stores or sells these things? 

Right now, it’s the farmer who—often 
as not—is being picked as the villain. As 
a result, farm-country Congressmen have 
; taken up the fight to show that the 
farmer really is getting the short end of 
the retail dollar. The Administration, 
blaming the Democratic Administrations 
that preceded it, is trying to find out who 
gets each penny of the meat dollar. 

The housewife, meanwhile, goes on 
believing she’s being shortchanged and 
wondering who is responsible. 

Big question—who gets the consum- 
ers dollar?—is answered in small part, 
and in simplified form, in the table on 
this page. As a look at the table will show, 
the farmer’s share depends on what he 
raises. On some products, he gets a big 
slice of the consumer dollar. On others, 
he gets a few pennies. 

Eggs offer an example at one end of 
the scale. When the housewife pays 74 
cents for a dozen eggs, she’s dropping 
nearly 54 cents into the farmer’s pocket. 
The rest, a fraction over 20 cents, goes 


100 








A BASKET OF FOOD 


Bread, Ib. loaf .... 
Potatoes, 10 Ib. .... 
ee OE. cc kes 
Round steak, Ib. . . . 
eS ee 
WN OO oo os 
Butter, ib. ..... “ 
Frying chickens, lb. . 
Cees, Ge ...<s55 
Peaches, can ...... 
Frozen peas, 2 pkg. . 
Geom, 2 elite. 5. sss 
Tomatoes, can ..... 
Coe BNO. . .. «0 
Lettuce, head ..... 
Cabbage, 3 Ib. .... 
Shortening, 3-lb. can 
Salad dressing, pt. . 
Oleomargarine, lb. . 
Peanut butter, 12 oz. 
Reet, 16 Mm, ..<.:. 
Corn flakes, 2 pkg. . . 
Soda crackers, Ib. .. 


Basic Data: Agriculture Dept. 
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am, 
THE 
HOUSEWIFE 
PAYS 


be 


(cents) 
17 
29 

74 
79 
85 
43 
80 
49 
55 
22 
35 
37 
21 
14 
14 
10 
87 
4) 
27 
34 
75 
31 
25 


Why Farmers 


Are 


Dissatisfied 


$8.94 


itlin. 

THE 
FARMER 

GETS 


ww 


(cents) 
2.6 
10.4 
53.6 
47.6 
58.6 
20.4 
54.6 
31.3 
27.6 
3.7 
6.0 
5.8 
3.3 
4.9 
5.3 
2.5 
30.8 
10.6 
8.9 
13.6 
28.2 
5.5 





3.7 





$11.06 


rN 
THE 
“SPREAD” 


WwW 


(cents) 
44.4 
18.6 
20.4 
31.4 
26.4 
22.6 
25.4 
17.7 
27.4 
18.3 
29.0 
31.2 
17.7 

9.1 

8.7 

7.5 
56.2 
30.4 
18.1 

20.4 
46.8 
25.5 
21.3 


© 19538, By*U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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to businessmen who take the crated eggs 
at a primary market and change them 
into eggs graded, cleaned, neatly pack- 
aged, refrigerated, transported and dis- 

Javed in a retail store. 

The farmer, in this instance, gets the 
big part of the housewife’s dollar—72 per 
cent of it. And he gets nearly 59 cents 
out of an 85-cent pound of bacon, 48 
cents out of a 79-cent pound of round 
steak, 55 cents out of an 80-cent pound of 
butter. These are based on official De- 
artment of Agriculture figures. 

The above foods are animal products, 
where the cost is mostly on the farm. 

Bread provides an example at the 
other end of the scale. When the house- 
wife pays 17 cents for a loaf of bread, 
the farmer gets 2.6 cents—or 15 per cent 
of it. The miller, the carrier, the baker 
and retailer split most of the rest. 

The man who risks his capital and time 
to plant wheat, in other words, gets a 
small part of the bread dollar—currently 
about 15 per cent of it. And he gets less 


b than 4 cents out of a 22-cent can of 


peaches, 6 cents from a 35-cent sale of 
frozen peas and just over 3 cents from a 
Ql-cent can of tomatoes. 

These foods require more processing. 
A bigger part of the total cost is added 


| after the food leaves the farm. 


That’s true, too, of a good many non- 
food products that originate on the farm. 
Shirts are one. For his part in producing 
a $3.75 shirt—that is, raising the cotton— 
the farmer has been getting about 34 
cents. His take from a pack of cigarettes 
that recently averaged 21.3 cents at re- 
tail came to 3.4 cents. 

That gives you some idea of the farm- 
a's share of each dollar spent at retail. 
The rest of the dollar is lumped under 
the heading of “farm-retail spread.” 

Farm-retail spread includes all of the 
consumer’s dollar going to businessmen 
and to governments for taxes. Question 
of who gets that part of the dollar-is one 
that has a wide variety of answers. Some- 
times it’s the processor who has the big- 
gest job to do and, therefore, gets the 
biggest slice of the dollar. Sometimes it’s 
government. 

Cigarettes provide one example. Take 
the package that sold for an average re- 
tail price of 21.3 cents. The farmer, first 
in the process, got a bit less than 3.4 
cents for raising the tobacco. Then, the 
laf dealer and the manufacturer, to- 
gether, got 3.6 cents for their services. 
That brought the cost to 7 cents. The 
wholesaler and ¢etailer, together, took 4.3 
cents for their contributions and raised 
the cost to 11.3 cents. Then, State and 
Federal Governments took another 10 
cents in taxes to put the final price at 
218 cents, 

The above breakdown, of course, ig- 
wores the fact that some of the shares 
going to all parties were taken later by 

€ Government in the form of income 

(Continued on page 102) 
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For Want of | | ve of = 


a Line- eg = 
The Order Was Lost! 


When your city-phone switchboard is ‘‘all plugged up” 
with inside telephone traffic—it’s too busy to handle those 
all-important incoming and outgoing calls. This kind of 
“‘busy-ness”’ is not good business . . . results in loss of orders 
and loss of good-will with customers and friends. 

SELECT-O-PHONE is the answer to these business 
losses. It requires no switchboard—no operator —swiftly 
handles all interior communications... automatically! 
Keeps switchboard free for profitable incoming and out- 
going calls. Serves all stations ...every station can call 
every other station at a flick of a dial. You hold quick 
conferences, or talk to one man in complete privacy. 
Speeds production—saves time, steps, money! 


Keuoce Select: O-Fhone EXECUTIVE STATION 


Handsome new SELECT-O-PHONE EXECUTIVE 
STATION dials and rings automatically at the touch 
of a push button—puts key men at your finger tips. 
You do not hold button down—leaves both hands 
free for other work. Separate hand-set permits 
completely private conversations. Simple 4-wire 
connection makes it easy to install or relocate. At- 
tractive walnut or mahogany cabinet, or finished to 
blend with your office decor. 





SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


A Division of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 


SELECT-O-PHONE Division, Dept. 53J 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 
Sales Offices: 79 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Yes, tell us how SELECT-O- NAME 
PHONE will relieve our switch- COMPANY 
board and save us time and ADDRESS 
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got on the boss? 


“It happened all of a sudden, right 
after the first sales report came in from 
our new Western plant in Santa Clara 
County, California. There's a rumor that 
Joe tossed the idea in the suggestion 
box one day when the boss was all 
steamed up about freight rate differen- 
tials. Remember, that had us licked 
in the Western market...” 


Actually, most industrial leaders 
don't need an alert office boy 
like Joe to point out the wisdom 
of choosing Santa Clara County. 
For example, the Ford Motor 
Company, after many months of 
careful study, selected this area 
for their $100,000,000 Western 
Headquarters. Construction of this 
San Jose plant is now under way. 


Get all the facts about this de- 
centralized community at the 
southern tip of San Francisco Bay 
... population and distribution 
center of the West. The all-year 
mild climate and supply of co- 
operative labor keep production 
efficiency at o maximum. 


WRITE TODAY! 

Ask for this free booklet 
of important facts on 
transportation rates 
and facilities. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Dept. 2, San Jose 14, California 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY 








California. 


Decentralized ...Yes! Isolated...No! 
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Special Report 























. . . Farmer's share of retail dollar is growing smaller 


taxes. Government, in other words, ac- 
counted for well over half the price of 
a pack of cigarettes. 


You get still another view if you look . 


at a different cost breakdown—cotton 
products bought by consumers, for in- 
stance. From each dollar spent at retail 
on cotton products in a recent year, the 
farmer got 13.3 cents. Salaries and wages 
of processors, carriers and distributors 
came to 47 cents. Advertising expendi- 
tures totaled 3 cents. Profits amounted to 
11 cents. All other, including income 
taxes, amounted to 25.7 cents. Nonfarm 
labor costs, thus, accounted for more 
than half the retail price. 

Shifts in shares going to farmers and 
others now are accounting for some of 
the fire in the argument over who's to 
blame for high prices. What is happen- 
ing is that farmers, whose share of the 
retail food dollar shot up rapidly during 
World War II, have been getting a 
smaller and smaller share of that dollar 
since 1945. They now are down to some- 
thing near their prewar share. 

Businessmen, meanwhile, have been 
getting a growing share since 1945 and 
now are about up to their prewar level. 

Specifically, the long-term picture 
shows this: From 1913—and perhaps be- 
fore—through 1919, farmers never got 
less than 45 cents of the retail food dol- 
lar. But, from 1920 to 1942, they never 
got as much as 45 cents and, in some 
years, as little as 33 cents. Then, without 
the direct price ceilings that limited busi- 
ness during wartime, farmers gathered a 
growing share that hit 54 cents in 1945. 
Now the farmer’s share is back down to 
45 cents and still shrinking. 

These recent changes give farm spokes- 
men the chance to protest loudly that 
the farmer is being euchred out of his 
share of the retail dollar. And they give 
businessmen the opportunity to explain 
that “we're just trying to get back to 
normal.” Labor’s explanation is based on 
the idea of a “fair” share, and Govern- 
ment’s on “national welfare.” 

Who gets the big slice, really, is a 
question that is to go right on providing 
ammunition for politicians, farm lobby- 
ists, union leaders and others. The house- 
wife, it seems likely, is to get no answer 
to her question. The reason is that no one 
has yet decided what is a “normal” share 
for any group concerned. 

For instance, there are the prices re- 
ceived by farmers and the rates charged 
by railroads for carrying farm products. 
Farm prices have risen far faster than 
the freight rates on farm products since 
1939. Railroads can cite this as showing 
the need for higher rates now. The fact 
is, though, that rail rates on farm prod- 


ucts never had dropped much in the pre- 
ceding 20 years. They were about the 
same in 1939 as in 1919, while farm 
prices had dropped more than 50 per 
cent. So farm prices today are lower in 
relation to rail rates than they were in 
1918 and 1919. 

What the facts show is that the 
housewife’s food dollar has been shriveled 
by two things. First, in the inflation 
period starting with World War II, farm- 
ers, laborers, businessmen, governments, 
all wanted more for their services—and 
got it. The retail food dollar went up 
along with everything else. 

In addition, though, consumers have 
added to retail food costs by demanding 
better foods and more and more services, 








FARMERS GET THE BLAME 
Who gets the profits? 





The old equivalent of today’s “con- 
mercial” or “good” grade beef is spurned 
for “choice” or “prime” cuts. The house- 
wife who formerly bought hamburger 
now selects a packaged chuck roast from 
the chilled display counter and instructs 
the butcher to grind it for her. 

The bread that formerly contained 
most of its original nutrients now has the 
vitamins milled out and then artificially 
restored—for vitamin-enriched _ bread. 
Fancy packaging, sorting, grading and 
displaying, too, can add to costs. 

Result is that, while ordinary families 
are eating better than ever before, 
they’re paying a price for their higher 
standards—and wondering why. 

Odds are that all the scientific studies 
and all the argument in months ahead 
will leave the housewife still wondering 
what’s happened to her food dollar. 
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STAINLESS 


For the product you make 
today and the product you 
plan for tomorrow. 





McLouty Stee. Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Stainless and Carbon Steels 











WP MOVE OVER, BROTHER, 


| WANT To MAKE 
SURE YOU USE YOUR ASH TRAY 

INSTEAD OF THROWING CIGARETTES 
OUT THE WINDOW/ 







































Of all the members of the animal world who use our forests, man is the 
one responsible for 90% of forest fires. Don’t throw lighted matches, 
cigarettes, cigars or pipe ashes out of the car window. Don’t leave camp 
fires smoldering. Drown them—then stir and drown again. 

This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives 

and property. Reprints will be furnished without charge upon request. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «+ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 






























FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 





THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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It isn‘t quite as easy to find a 
job as it was a while ago. “Help 
Wanted’ signs are coming down 
in more and more cities. 

Demand stays high, however, 
> for skilled workers, stenogra- 
phers and other office help. It's 
the unskilled who are hurt. 

Even so, employment over all 
stands above 62 million. Unem- 
ployed add up to only 1.2 mil- 
lion. 

Reported from NEW YORK, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CHICAGO, DETROIT 

Signs of a change in the job situa- 
tion are starting to show up, here and 
there. Employers in some areas have 
stopped bidding against one another 
for workers. It takes longer to find a job. 

Even so, the job situation, nationally, 
remains spotty. There are a few cities 
with shortages of labor. In many areas, 
supply of workers just about equals de- 
mand. More than 62 million have jobs 
and about 1.2 million are unemployed. 





JOBS AND STARTING PAY—OFF 


The Trend Is Growing Around the Country 


Spot checks with employers, unions 
and employment offices around the coun- 
try indicate that the labor market is loos- 
ening up in some areas and that com- 
panies there are reacting along these 
lines: 

Hiring standards are being raised. 
Workers with few skills are being re- 
jected. Skilled workers still can get jobs 
in most places, but employers now check 
closely on ability. 

Starting wages, or salaries, sometimes 
are pegged at lower levels than they 
were during days when workers had to 
be offered special inducements to take 
jobs. Employers no longer offer skilled 
rates for unskilled or semiskilled workers. 

Loafers and habitual drunks are be- 
ing eased out of jobs. Workers who make 
it a habit to be late for work are being 
fired. 

These are the things that are happen- 
ing in areas with “moderate” or “substan- 
tial” surpluses of labor. The map on this 
page includes 15 areas that have substan- 
tial surpluses—two more than in July— 
as designated by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. Another 85 major areas 
are listed as having moderate surpluses. 
Three cities now have shortages of labor 
—two fewer than in July. Seventy-six 


have balanced supplies. In. all, seven 
areas reported loosening of their labor 
supply; two found a tighter labor market. 

To get behind the statistics, editors of 
U.S. News & World Report made their 
own surveys in various areas. Here is 
what they found: 

On the West Coast, the area of San 
Francisco and Oakland is listed by the 
Government as having a moderate sur- 
plus of labor. Employers and unions re- 
port that jobs are getting harder to find, 
but that the situation is not serious. Un- 
skilled workers as a rule are discovering 
that they must wait longer to get new 
jobs. 

“We still have full employment,” one 
employment official states, “and I don’t 
see any sharp changes coming up in the 
labor market.” 

The shipbuilding industry, however, 
is laying off men in large numbers. One 
yard had 3,500 at work repairing ships 
seven months ago; now has 2,135. A 
yard averaging 1,700 workers is down to 
970; another, averaging about 500, is 
down to 226. Still another yard has 480 
at work, against an average of 1,200. 

Machine shops also report that employ- 
ment is slowing up in the San Francisco- 

(Continued on page 106) 


Where It’s Harder to Find a Job— 
And a Few Places With Plenty of Work 
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High-Fideltg 


in picture and sound 


THE IMPERIAL MODERN 21-inch TV. 
Chromatic Filter gives warm-tone high-fidelity 
pictures with high-fidelity sound. 


wag ficeaty 
\ 


i Pe A Le 4 
tilruisi HA DN 
BETTER SIGHT 


BETTER SOUND BETTER BUY 





PERMOLD 


another capable 


MOSINEE 


industrial paper 


MOSINEE PERMOLD .. . made per- 


manently mold-resistant so its protective 


Wire and cable, 
PERMOLD-wrapped, 
is safe from mold, 


properties won't leach out or weaken in 
storage or in transit ... is another exam- 
ple of the unique industrial papers 
MOSINEE makes to perform many spe- 
cific functions. If mold is a problem in 
your product or packaging . . . or if you 
need paper for other functional purposes 

. MOSINEE has the practical answers, 
Contact 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


Department U, 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 
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... Good office workers 
are still in demand 


Oakland area. Skilled mechanics usually 
can land other jobs, often in other cities, 
but the unskilled workers are in trouble. 
A union leader reports: “Things definite- 
ly have slowed down in the last two 
months. There is no demand for new 
workers. Employers are getting along 
with what good men they have.” 

An employer in a machine shop puts 
it this way: “This is the time to get rid of 
the drunks, the guys who won't pay their 
bills, who habitually show up late for 
work. We are letting them go because 
we now can get steadier men to replace 
them.” 

Good stenographers, secretaries, book- 
keepers and other types of office workers 
still are in demand. The head of an em- 
ployment agency in San Francisco re- 
ports that there is less turnover in office 
jobs than in recent years. “A good girl 
coming in doesn’t have any trouble get- 
ting a job,” he explains. “An efficient 
secretary still can have her pick. It is the 
prima donnas, girls who worked overseas 
for the Government, who take time to 
place.” 

High-priced jobs are harder to find. 
An employment expert puts it this way: 
“Applicants are less inclined to pick and 
choose. Now we tell employes with jobs 
not to quit until they locate another. 
No more quitting and then looking 
around.” 

Workers leaving jobs for new ones are 
finding that their new employers often 
will not match the previous rates. A 
qualified stenographer just left a job pay- 
ing $325 a month, was lucky to get $275 
in a new job after several places offered 
$250. An agency official reports that 
stenographers’ jobs are open at $225 
to $235 in San Francisco, with a number 
at $275. 

Defense projects in the Los Angeles 
area are helping to keep employment up, 
although this is listed as a moderate-sur- 
plus area by the Labor Department. -Air- 
craft plants are expanding their employ- 
ment in some cases. Employment outside 
of farming in the Los Angeles area is at 
a record level of 1,847,000, an increase 
of 93,000 from a year ago. 

San Diego, listed as having a balanced 
labor supply, reports employment good 
in aircraft, farming, tourist-trade, ship- 
ping and naval activities. Employers in 
those fields see no prospect of major cut- 
backs in jobs for at }cast 12 months. 

For the first time in six years, Wash- 
ington and Oregon have failed to show 
customary seasonal gains in employ- 
ment. Strikes were responsible in part, but 
curtailment of lumber production also is 

(Continued on page 107) 














nmeancnnne End Wraps 
——] Problems: 


——5 Te KEEP WRAPS AIRED 
Ans ut DRY AND “IN PRESS." 
WN © SAVE FLOOR SPACE 


ATOANN 


Provide check. 

room efficiency, 

End locker room 

evils—fit in any- 

where. Accom- 

| modate 3 (or 6) 

persons per run- 

ning foot—coats, 

hats, umbrellas, Overshoes, 
Lifetime welded steel construc. 
tion. Modern baked ename! 
finishes. Sold by quality office & 
furniture dealers everywhere. 


Hecker ® VALET RACKS © 
Commercial, industrial Qf") 7 |) Stationary and portable 
and institutional wardrobe equip- 7 Wardrobe and Locker Racks 


ment and complete checkrooms. for the office and the home 
_VOGEL- PETERSON co., Wei W. 37th St, Chicago 9, aad 
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Write for 
Catalog OV 30 





Look over the advertise 
ments in this issue. You'll 
notice how many differ. 
ent kinds of business and 
products find it advan 
tageous to advertise in 
“U.S. News & World Re. 
port.” Ask your advertis 
ing agency for their facts 
on how the “magazine of 
essential news” may fit in 
your own advertising pro 
gram. 





Double THE si ~s 
SOUTH AFRICA! 


GO VIA ENGLAND—on spacious 
passenger liners of two grea! 
ocean services! 


CUNARD LINE 


TO SOUTHAMPTON 


UNION-CASTLE 
TO CAPETOWN 
STOP OVER for a visit to Britain, or the Continent 
if you wishl 
FIRST CLASS, NEW YORK TO CAPETOWN, 
$538 UP; CABIN CLASS, $405 UP. 
See your Travel Agent for new folder. 


CUNARD LINE 


General Passenger Agents for 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 
U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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... Wichita aircraft plants 
have curtailed operations 


blamed. Furniture, food-processing and 
Government employment are down, air- 


| craft jobs up. 


In the Midwest, Wichita, Kans., after 
nearly three years as a tight labor mar- 
ket, has just moved into the balanced- 
supply category. The aircraft plants that 
put Wichita into the labor-shortage list 
have been laying off workers in: recent 


' months, but until lately other industries 


were unable to recruit as many workers 
as they needed. Even now, a worker 
laid off by an aircraft plant has little 


| dificulty getting a new job in the area. 


There still is no surplus of applicants. 
Employers in some instances find that 


ai -Staff Photo-USN&WR 
MORE JOB HUNTING 
... fewer jobs 


they can get workers at lower starting 
rates than those formerly in effect. 

The cities of Davenport, Ia.. and Rock 
sand and Moline, Ill., are the first la- 
bor-shortage area to become.a region of 
moderate labor surplus. A year ago, this 
area had a severe shortage of workers. 
Today, employers report that they have 
all the workers they need. Layoffs in the 
fam-equipment industry brought about 
the change. Employers are boosting their 
hiring standards, can pick and choose 
among applicants for jobs. 

Some auto centers report declines in 
production and layoffs of workers. South 
Bend now is listed as a moderate-surplus 
aea by the Labor Department, and 
Muskegon, Mich., also moved into that 
st from a balanced-supply listing. Auto 
‘ompanies in Detroit report that they 
have stopped recruiting workers in out- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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LOOKING FOR THE PERFECT 
EASTERN SEABOARD SITE? 


Werte Smack in the Middle of a 
70 Billion Dollar Market Basket! 


Before you decide where your Eastern plant or warehouse is to be 
located—a look at New Jersey is a must. 

If strategic location in the East’s huge markets is an important con- 
sideration for you, then New Jersey is your answer. It’s at the crossroads 
of the East—the hub of rail, sea, air and truck transportation . . . the 
center of 76 billion dollars of buying power, one-third of the nation’s 
population. And all this within overnight truck haul. In New Jersey 
you'll be closer to more people, more income, more spending power! 


OTHER IMPORTANT NEW JERSEY ADVANTAGES: 


@ No State income tax, individual or corporate. No State sales taxes. 
@ Productive, skilled labor; excellent management-labor relations. 
@ Fine home communities; superior schools; diversified recreation facilities. 


a 


For the complete New Jersey story 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


At your service is New Jersey’s Industrial Development 
Family, a voluntary organization of industry executives, 
State and Local experts who know their localities intimately. 
They will help you find the perfect location for your plant 
or warehouse. 


STATE PROMOTION SECTION 


Department of Conservation and Economic Development 
Dept. 822 ¢ 520 East State Street, Trenton, New Jersey 
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100% SCOTCH WHISKIES 


if YEARS OLD 


Reflection of a rich heritage 
steeped in noble Scottish tradition... 
Martin’s De Luxe 12-Year-Old Scotch. 





Blended Scotch Whisky, 86.8 proof, 
imported by MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC.,, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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California Plants 
for Sale or Lease 


Our INDUSTRIAL SURVEY gives up-to-the-minute facts 
on plants and plant sites available in Metropolitan Oak- 
land Area, which includes all of Alameda Co., Calif. Also 
data on warehouse facilities. Sites in urban, suburban and 
rural areas. Plants to meet your individual requirements 
built for you on sites you select. Use this free, confidential 
service to get—all in one place—data otherwise available 
only from 12 separate sources. In writing, outline your re- 
quirements in detail. Also ask for Data Sheets on Climate, 
Markets, Distribution and Living Conditions. Or for Fact 
Book on the EXTRA PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES 228 na- 
tional firms enjoy by operating branch plants in this area. 
Address: Alameda County New Industries Committee (a 
non-profit organization representing the entire county), 
Suite 301, 427-13th Street, Oakland, California. 
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... Shoe, textile factories 
cutting back labor forces 


of-State areas, because sufficient map 
power is available at home. 

The CIO Auto Workers Union is com. 
plaining about layoffs and shortening of 
the work week. The union contends that 
thousands of workers have been getting 
only three or four days of work a week 
recently. Some worked less than 16 hours 
per wéek, the UAW reports. 

In a few cases, employers report that 
they are reducing their wae offers to 
job applicants, now that there is a surplus 
in their particular area. “We used to up. 
grade the men when they applied,” one 
employer explains. “We would rate q 
man as skilled when he obviously wasn't 
worth it, but we needed workers, As 
things are now, we tightened up. We 
pay them only what they are worth.” 

In the Northeast, employment con- 
ditions vary widely. Of nine areas sur. 
veyed in Massachusetts by the Labor De. 
partment, two were listed as_ having 
substantial surpluses of labor, seven as 
moderate-surplus areas. However, all six 
Connecticut areas that were surveyed 
have tighter labor supplies. One city, 
Hartford, has a shortage of labor. The 
five other areas in the State have bal- 
anced supplies. 

The shoe industry in New Hampshire is 
reported as going through more than the 
usual seasonal decline, adding to layoffs 
in that State. Textile mills also cut em- 
ployment, after orders began to decline. 

In New York City, industrial plants, 
recently checked by the Commerce and 
Industry Association as to employment 
plans, divide this way: 55 per cent ex- 
pect no change in their employment 
during the coming year; 25 per cent ex- 
pect to increase employment; 11 per 
cent see layoffs coming, while 9 per cent 
have made no plans. 

Student-employment offices report that 
the demand for workers still is running 
high in New York. “There do not seem 
to be enough applicants to fill the job 
openings,” one reports. “Demand i 
heavy for engineers and workers in 
chemical and retailing fields, although 
requests from employers have declined 
a little bit from a year ago.” 

Shoe plants in New York are working 
only four days a week, in most cases. 
Some plants work only every other week. 
Garment workers report that they are not 
getting the volume of work they need. 
They are operating on the same piece 
work rate as last year and find their it- 
come badly cut. 

The maritime industry reports a de- 
cline in employment, with more than 700 
freighters taken out of service since the 
peak of the Korean conflict. 
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TOKYO 





BATTLE OF BOOKS 
_... A U.S. DEFEAT 


TOKYO—A U.S. economy measure is 
gving the Communists an opening in 
japan, and they are making the most of 
i With American overseas libraries clos- 
ing their doors because of budget cuts, 
Russian and Chinese Communists are 
noving in to fill the vacuum. They are 
elling low-cost books in English in large 
quantities and have opened their first 
knding library in Tokyo. 

Communist book stores have mush- 
roomed. For as little as $5 a Japanese 
student who wants to become more pro- 
{cient in English can buy a small library. 
He can get an armload of up-to-date 
magazines, all in English, for $1.75. 

The books are all by well-known writ- 
as-Joseph Stalin, Nikolai Lenin, Mao 
Tse-tung. The magazines, with a world- 
wide circulation, bear such names as 
Soviet Union, New Times, People’s 
China, China Reconstructs. 

English at low cost. Japanese college 
students, dressed in their ill-fitting, dis- 
tinctive black uniforms with the choke 
clas, are the best customers of these 
Communist book stores. They come in 
wot because they want to learn about 
Communism, but because they see a 
chance to learn English at very low cost. 

The students have learned that a col- 
kge graduate who knows English has 
apassport to a good job in the Govern- 
ment or with the big companies that do 
business with the West. The Communists, 
well aware of this Japanese interest in 
English, are capitalizing on it. 

The books from Russia are handsomely 
bound and printed on good paper. They 
ll for the ven equivalent of 25 and 
0 cents. Most American books, even 
those printed in Japan, cost five or ten 
times as much. 

For example: the first volume of 

Works of J. V. Stalin,” a 427-page 
book, costs only 55 cents. It has already 
wld 50,000 copies in Japan. Stalin’s 
Problems of Leninism,” offering 803 
bages of English text for 55 cents, has 
tawn 60,000 purchasers. 

Moscow’s New Times, which Com- 

(Continued on page 110) 
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*$49.50 in Florida, Texas and 11 western states 
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Also available in Canada, Alaska and Hawaii 


"We seiecied LO5€0 chairs for their greater 


dollar value and got... 


Less Employee Fatigue 
Higher Work Output” 


SAYS E. L. REYNOLDS 
OFFICE SERVICE MANAGER OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


Left: Model 15-F 
Secretarial—$Z9.95 
($31.00 in Zone 2) 


Right: Model 20-LA 
Side chair—$27.50 
($28.50 in Zone 2) 


Other models also 
available. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING 


CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 





through authorized COSCO dealers. 


LOSCM 


BETTER SEATING means BETTER WORK 


‘@liitce 
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MODEL 18-TA COSCO EXECUTIVE 


a 








Designed by 
Seating Engineers 
to Reduce Fatigue 
Increase Efficiency 


By reducing fatigue (caused by the 
constant physical strain of improp- 
erly designed chairs)—posture- 
right COSCO chairs reduce errors, 
too frequent pauses for rest and 
diversion, and step up work output. 
That's why so many are using 
Cosco chairs exclusively for 
employees...for themselves. This 
Cosco Executive, for example, 
adjusts 6 ways to fit anyone...in a 
matter of seconds—with no tools. 
Its foam-rubber-cushioned, saddle- 
shaped seat is luxuriously comfort- 
able. Sturdy, all-steel construction, 
one piece ‘‘Form-Flo’’ base, 
Bonderized baked-on enamel finish 
" assure its long life and lasting 


| beauty. Your choice of colors in 


Du Pont ‘‘Fabrilite’’ or Goodall 
“Claremont” upholsteries. For full 
details, mail coupon today. 


ro: Please attach Coupon to your letterhead += 














& COSCO Office Chairs 
] Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation 
: Dept. US-10 Columbus, Indiana 
Yes, I should like to have your data on better 
i] 
= office seating. I am especially interested in: 
} O Secretarial Chairs 0 Executive Chairs 
O Side Chairs 
Firm 
- 8B 
i Y 
; Address 
i : 
@ = City. Zone. State. 
_ ee ae aE Pee eee rere 
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. Weather 
ewe ly feedback 


z 


Even before Noah’s time, the 
weather cycle was controlled by 
“feedback”—a sequence of interde- 
pendent events, each a cause and 
each an effect of the other. Rain is 
an example. Heat causes the evapo- 
ration of surface water, which rises 
in the form of vapor, is cooled and 
falls to the surface of the earth 
again. Automatic control engineers 
call this a feedback cycle. 


But there’s more than feedback in a good automatic control system 


At General Controls we have been refining the feedback principle for 23 
years. The single aim of our research and design engineers is to build greater 
sensitivity and faster response into General’s automatic controls. As a result, 
they give dependable, long-lived, trouble-free service—maintain closer 
balance between the variables under control—minimize oscillation and cut 
down time-lag in the feedback circuit. They are designed for simplicity, yet 
they incorporate more than ene function in each control. These are refine- 
ments that make the difference between “adequate” and “the best.” And for 
the best in controls . . . it’s General Controls. 


apn GENERAL CONTROLS 
ee 


Glendale, California © Skokie, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Automatic Pressure, Temperature, Level 
and Flow Controls for Heating, Home Appliances, Refrig- 
eration, Industrial and Aircraft Applications. 
FACTORY BRANCHES IN 35 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
See your classified telephone directory. 


for home comfort, winter and sum- 
mer, General’s wide line of heating con- 
trols, refrigeration controls and room 
thermostats place the indoor climate 
under your command. 


for industry and the military... 
General Controls makes many kinds of 
refrigeration, heating, level and flow 
controls, of which this “Hi-g” aircraft 
valve for pressurized liquids and gases 
is an example. . 
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(Continued) 
munists regard as a news magazin 
costs only a third as much as an Ame; 
can news magazine in Japan and hy 
acquired a circulation of 50,000, Thy 
eight leading Russian and Chinese magi. 
zines on sale have a total circulation ¢ 
380,000. Combined circulation of ty 
American news magazines available j 
only 14,000. 

Price is a major consideration for th 
average Japanese book buyer. An Amer. 
can book costing $4 is out of sight for, 


—Wide World 


BOOKS AND POLITICS 
Communists are making hay 


Japanese university student. At the pat 
time wages he gets, he would have t 
work 35 hours to pay for it. 

Prices to fit. A Soviet book catalogue, 
widely distributed in Tokyo, lists § 
books and pamphlets available in Eng 
lish. But it lists no prices. Apparently the 
price is left to the Communist book stores 
to determine. They charge what the 
think the buyer can afford. As a resul 
students pay less than businessmen. 

Communist book stores go out of thei 
way to be obliging. If a book is not it 
stock, the agent will order it from Mos 
cow or Peiping—no deposit required 
The book usually arrives in four to % 
weeks. A book ordered from U. S., on the 
other hand, requires a deposit and oftet 
takes eight to twelve weeks for delivery: 

Japanese authorities do not interfere 
with shipments of books and magazine 
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fom Russia or Communist China, even 
though neither country recognizes Japan 
fficially. Most of the books come via 
fong Kong, and enter Japan duty-free. 

The first opportunity for Communists to 
omer this English-language market came 
yhen the USIS (United States Informa- 
ion Service) library in Tokyo had to give 
up its privately owned quarters last 
qitumn and had trouble finding new 
ones. English-language books from Mos- 
ww and Peiping then began appearing 
in Tokyo book stores. 

Communist book sales shot up a few 
weeks ago after the major outlets for 
Communist publications began advertis- 
ing in Tokyo newspapers. Now, in Tokyo 
lone, at least 30 book stores carry large 
tocks of the Communist outpourings. 
Most Japanese don’t attach any social 
sigma to reading Marxist books. 

Russia now leads. The significant 
hing, however, is that today Russia is 
the leading producer of foreign books 
wld in Japan. Up until 1950, the U.S. 
dominated the Japanese book market, 
in both the English and Japanese lan- 
gages. In 1950, a total of 935 foreign 
books was translated into Japanese and 
486 of them were written by Americans. 
In 1952, the total of foreign books trans- 
ted rose to 1,174. But this time the 
Russians led with 370, trailed by the 
French with 330, the British with 200, 
ad the Americans a poor fourth with 
\08lowest total since 1946. 

The Russians permit anyone to trans- 
hte and publish their books without 
charge. The French and British push 
their books, too, sometimes by subsidiz- 
ing copyrights or providing translations 
fee of charge. U.S. books, by compari- 
wn, began dropping in popularity be- 
cause of their high cost, partly explained 
the 15 per cent fee split between 
author and translator. 

The USIS libraries have been im- 
portant because they have made Ameri- 
can books available at little or no cost. 
Last year about 6 million Japanese visited 
the 19 USIS libraries. The new Japan- 
Swiet library, opened last July, has com- 
paratively few visitors. 

But now the USIS is in financial diffi- 
culties. Of the 19 libraries, five will be 
dosed by the end of this month. About 
3000 books will be withdrawn from 
tirculation and nearly a million Japanese 
waders no longer will have easy access 
0 U.S. reading matter. To the U.S. 
Treasury, this means a _ saving of 
$100,000. 

The Japanese are protesting vigorous- 
. In the city of Hakodate, 40,000 
‘igned a petition to the U.S. Ambassador 
king that the USIS center there be 
retained. 

_AJapanese commentator bitterly sums 
tall up this way: “The U.S. offers 150 
tillio dollars to help us rearm, but 
Closes down libraries to save $100,000. 
What kind of culture is this?” 
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Metal Blossom full of Business Honey 


@ We mean money. For the manufac- 
turer who ordered it and the foundry 
that cast it...and for amy company 
that seizes the advantages available in 
the new shell mold method of pro- 
ducing ferrous and non-ferrous metal 
castings. 

The advantages include surfaces al- 
most pattern-smooth . . . castings con- 
forming to tolerances as small as .003 
per inch... machining minimized and 
in some cases eliminated... greater 
uniformity, hence fewer rejects ...sum- 
ming up to lower finished unit cost. 

With shell molding success depend- 
ing largely on sand-bonding-resin, 


Durez has developed special foundry 
resins of high en al that facilitate 
mass production. These resins make 
it easier to obtain castings with de- 
sired qualities of structure, dimen- 
sional accuracy, and finish. 

In other fields too... rubber, abra- 
Sives, paper products, wood waste 
utilization, and molding plastics to 
name a few...new Durez phenolic 
developments have made progress fas- 
ter. Let us tell you more about the 
properties of these materials and how 
you may use them profitably. Durez 
Plastics & Chemicals, Inc.,910 Walck 
Road, North Tonawanda, New York. 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS 
Structural, Electrical and 
Chemical Properties in 

. Many Combinations 


RESINS FOR INDUSTRY 

Bonding, Casting, Coating, 

Laminating, Impregnating, 
and Shell Molding 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 





What do Freight Cars 


tell you about a 


Railroad ? 


Every fast-rolling car of a highballing freight Do you ask how this “Car-ability” can benefit 
has an exciting story for men of all ages. you? It’s easy to see, isn’t it, that on this road 
there are cars on call? You don’t have to 


But it’s a hard-headed business story for the sista ten tien 


seasoned Traffic Manager. His big concern is 
getting cars, when he wants them. You ship when you want to, when you ship 


via 
A significant measure of this car supply is — 


“How many freight cars does a railroad own ND 
per mile of road?” WESTERN MARYLA 


In cars per mile of road— among the 

130 Class I Railroads of the U. S.— RAILWAY 
Western Maryland stands eighth in St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
rank. 


Only seven railroads rank higher. And 122 Important link in the movement of 


score less than the Western Maryland. heavy traffic East and West bw 





News YOU Can Use 


vg" 
= ew IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 


app!. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pendg. 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Here are the latest questions people ask about the draft: 


Will a business setback affect the draft? It could. Young men coming out 
of school and finding no jobs may think the services' pay and "keep" a good 
choice. Their enlistments would cut down the number needed through the draft. 

What about plans to level off draft calls? Idea is to make the number of 
men drafted the same month after month. That presumably would help the military 
smooth out man=-power problems, save money. It also would give local draft 
boards a degree of certainty now missing; your boy might be able to get a notion 
of just when he'll be called up. A leveling-off plan is in the mill. But 
details still have to be worked out, and that may take months. 


Does the tightening of the ROTC program mean it will be harder to get 
a college deferment? An ROTC deferment, yes. But a boy still has a chance 
to qualify for ordinary deferment as a college student. 

Are the Navy and Air Force to start drafting? Nobody can say yet. 
There is talk that, with no shooting war in sight, these services’ four- 
year enlistment will not seem attractive to youths who could get their 
military service over with in two years by being drafted into the Army. 
That situation may be a long way off, though. There is now a months-long 
waiting list if you want to volunteer for the Navy or Air Force. 


DRAFT DEFERMENT. Your boy in college has until November 2 to get his 
application in if he plans to take, this autumn, the Selective Service test that 
figures in draft deferments for students. A score of 70 or better qualifies him 
to be considered for deferment by his board. But it is no guarantee of defer- 
ment; other factors enter into each case. Information and envelopes to use in 
making application may be obtained from any draft board. 

Not all students need take the test. Freshmen in the upper half of their 
class, sophomores in the upper two thirds and juniors in the upper three fourths 
qualify to be considered for deferment without it. 





WAR-RISK CLAUSES. Question: Was Korea a war? The answer to that affects 
life insurance policies containing war-risk clauses. 

Pennsylvania's highest court held that only Congress can declare war and 
that this wasn't the case in Korea. So beneficiaries of policyholders killed 
while in service are entitled to full payment on the policies, including double 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


indemnity for accidental death even though war-risk clauses stated otherwise. 

Now the U.S. Supreme Court has refused to review the decision. So the 
Pennsylvania ruling--and similar ones in Iowa and Illinois--stand. But that may 
not be the final answer. In Texas, California and New Jersey, Korea has been 
declared to be a war--practically, if not in the strict legal sense. And that 
viewpoint has been appealed to the Supreme Court. 

Thus, for a while at least, the view that governs is what your own State's 
highest court may hold. 








OVERSEAS JOBS. Okinawa is a foreign country, even though administered by 
the U.S. under United Nations trusteeship. So decides the Internal Revenue 
Service. That is important to Americans who work there; they now may qualify 
for income tax exemption under the "17-months rule." This provides an exemption 
for the first $20,000 of income earned by Americans living more than 17 months 
in a foreign country. Note, however, an exception in the law provides that the 
17-months rule does not apply to servicemen or Government employes. 








INCOME TAX. This from a Third Circuit Court of Appeals decision: If 
the Government condemns your property and pays you for it, the gain is tax- 
able in the year you receive payment, not the year in which the property 
was taken. Case involved a taxpayer who argued that he acquired a right to 
the payment when the property was condemned. Therefore, he said, the gain 
Should be reported for tax purposes that year even though the payment was 
not received until a later year. The Court turned down this reasoning. 





SOIL TESTING. Best time to send dirt samples to your State agricultural 
college or county agricultural agent for testing is just before planting time, 
says a University of Maryland soil expert. If, this autumn, you are planning to 
put out shrubs or plants that are finicky about the acidity and nutrients of the 
earth they grow in, now is the time to send your samples away. Testing is a 
service offered free in a number of States, at a 50-cents or $1 charge in 
others. Some supply mailing containers for the asking. 








INSURANCE DIVIDENDS. Note to veterans of World War I: 

A special dividend, with checks averaging $168, is being mailed to holders 
of “permanent plan" U.S. Government Life Insurance policies. You can inquire 
at your nearest Veterans' Administration office if you don't receive yours 
shortly. The special dividend goes to those who hold permanent-plan policies 
issued before Dec. 31, 1947, and which were in force at the end of last year. 





CHEESE KEEPER. You can expect this soon in grocery stores: Cheese in 
wrappers treated to make the product keep longer without molding. Food and 
Drug Administration has 0.K.'d use of sorbic acid for this purpose. The 
process doesn't affect flavors, may be used in the future on other foods. 





AGRICULTURE YEARBOOK. Out now is the Department of Agriculture's authori- 
tative 1953 yearbook. Its subject this year: Plant diseases--a 992-page non- 
technical account of the causes and control of troubles affecting house plants, 
ornamental plants, fruits, vegetables and other crops. Write for "Plant Dis- 
eases" to the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price: $2.50. 
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Ship Your Sales Story Along With Your Product 
In Eye-Catechmg Gaylord Boxes 


There are no extra freight charges for shipping 

é 5 ppg 
a solid sales message on every attractively 
printed Gaylord box. You profit because your 
shipping dollars do double duty by promoting 
your product all along your channels of dis- 
tribution. With these Gaylord “traveling bill- 
boards” you'll regularly reach hundreds of 


important buyers, sellers and handlers 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


SALES OFFICES 


who see your product before it’s unpacked, 
Sizes, shapes and designs that work to pro- 
mote your product, as well as to protect it, 
are an important Gaylord “extra” service... 
and with Gaylord’s quality of materials and 
workmanship, you can be sure every box is as 
brawny as it is beautiful. For information and 


cooperation, phone your nearby Gaylord office. 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


COAST TO COAST 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES ¢ KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES * KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS *¢ FOLDING CARTONS 





Finance Week 








IKE CHANGES SIGNALS ON MONEY 


It's Being Made Cheaper—More of | 


The 64-billion-dollar question, 
right now, is this: 

Can the Government check a 
business downturn simply by 
making available more money 
for families and businesses to 
spend? 

There’s no doubt that the Ad- 
ministration is giving it a try. If 
it works, Republican theories will 
be vindicated. 

If not, the Government may 
have to spend more itself. 


The big test, for President Eisen- 
hower’s economic doctors, is under 
way. An effort, Republican style, to 
cure a business illness has been offi- 
cially launched. 

The experiment, it’s expected, will 
show whether the Government can con- 
trol serious business maladies with an 
old-fashioned remedy. The medicine is 
money—not money for Government to 
spend, but money for people to spend. 

The theory is that, if the Government 
pumps enough money into the nation’s 
banks, people will borrow it and spend 
it. Business will be stimulated and re- 
stored to health, cured of a deadly de- 
ficiency of demand. 

Already, large doses of the drug have 
been injected into banks. More is to be 
created and used as needed. 

Success, in this venture, can mean that 
your job or business and your living 
standard will be protected in months 
ahead. Failure can mean just the oppo- 
site—and some other things besides. 

The story to now. To see how the 
treatment is working out, look at what’s 
happened so far: 

Money, the miracle drug, is being in- 
jected in several different ways. After 
months of taking money out of the sys- 
tem, the economists have reversed the 
flow and now pump cash back into it. 

First, the Federal Reserve System, co- 
operating with the Administration, be- 
gan early last May to buy up Govern- 
ment securities in the open market. That 
built up the banks’ deposits at Federal 
Reserve Banks—that is, the deposits that 
commercial banks need in order to lend 
money out to families and businesses. 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Less Borrowing in 1953! 


How outstanding bank ones baie risen in seven summers* 


Businessmen show more 
hesitancy in borrowing joni 
MILLIONS 
1947 ... + $1,359 
1948 ..... +894 
1949 ..... #214 
1950 ....+#2,123 
1951..... +951 
1952..... +899 
1953 ..... #306 


Buyers of real estate 
are adding fewer loans... 
MILLIONS 
1947 .... + $277 
1948 ..... +136 
an 
3, er 
el... OOS 
Wan... 1 
| ee 


Consumers borrowing less 
than they did in spring... 
MILLIONS 
1947 . + $162 
1948 . . +141 
1949 . . + 187 
1950 . . +678 
1951. 7 45 
1952..... #369 
Mh... sce8 


Altogether, the rise in these 
loans is smallest in seven years 


+ $3,154 
million 


+ $1,798 


+ $1,439 
var 
+ $99] 
million 
| + $487 


1947 ‘48 ‘49 ‘50 ‘51 ‘52 ‘53 





* July through September. Loans by weekly reporting member banks of Federal Reserve System 


Source: FRB Photo: Devaney 


© 1958, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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It’s in the friendly voice that helps you when you first call TWA 

... in the warm hospitality that gives you a guest-of-honor feeling 

on TWA’s luxurious Constellations . . . and in the bright 

“good-bye” that matches your spirits as you end a swift, 

relaxing trip. For TWA’s team of 14,000 men and women all have 

your comfort in mind . . . and a spirit of friendly interest nie ik esaangetnn 2 pena ihc youn 


ond reservations, call TWA or see your travel agent. 
in your travel that extends across the world. 


rnytWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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HOW TOC GIVE 


Quick Relief 


TO TIRED EYES 


Make this simple test today 


PUT JUST 2 DROPS of Murine into each | 


of your tired eyes, and in a matter of 
seconds it soothes and comforts them, 
gives them — 


QUICK RELIEF from that used-up feeling. 
Murine’s seven tested ingredients 
bathe and cleanse as gently 
as a tear, wake up your eyes 
to a cool refreshment. : 


MURINE 


-for your eyes 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent 
not less than two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at which you 
wish to receive copies. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Avenue Dayton 1, Ohio 





The TRUTH About 
Mutual Funds! 


FORBES reveals for first time just how well or how 
poorly 41 leading Mutual Funds performed over last 
12 years in both bear and bull cycles! A Mutual Fund 
may say ‘‘We outperformed the averages, BUY us.’’ 
But how will this fund resist declines when the going 
gets rough? Our new study teils you exactly what did 
happen to Mutual Funds in 4 advancing markets and 
4 declining markets from 1941 to 1953. 
DON’T buy Mutual Funds for income till you’ve seen 
this startling Report. And if you think Mutual Fund 
diversification assures the small investor safety, see 
how this ‘‘cure-all’’ really works. FORBES Study ‘‘The 
About Mutual Funds’’ gives you the low-down 
on all these and many other vital points—then 
FORBES keeps you posted on latest Mutual Fund de- 
velopment—twice each month. 
To acquaint you with FORBES Magazine and its 
financial and business studies by top-ranking authori- 
ties, we offer you a reprint of ‘‘The TRUTH About 
Mutual Funds!”’’ with vour FORBES subscription for 
a whole year (24 issues) for only $5. Return this ad 
with only $5, or if you prefer, pay later when billed. 
5. 


Address Dept. S- 
FORBES fe 
80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Where is business best? How are trade winds 
blowing? See ‘‘The Economy,”’ FORBES sensitive 
business barometer. 








Finance Week 





Easier Government rules 
give banks more to lend... 


The week ending October 7, for ex- 
ample, was the sixth straight week that 
the System had bought “Governments” 
—113 million dollars’ worth in that week 
alone. Altogether, the System has bought 
more than 1.5 billion dollars’ worth since 
early May. That’s enough to permit banks 
to lend 8 to 9 billion dollars more to their 
own customers. 

Next, the Reserve System reduced the 
amount of Reserve Bank deposits that 
banks need to back up their own loans 
and customer deposits. The reduction 
was enough to allow banks to lend about 
6 billion more dollars to their patrons. 

Result of this wonder-drug treatment 
is that the nation’s banks now feel freer 
to lend than they’ve felt in a long time. 
Even after three months of the season in 
which borrowing rises steadily, banks 
still have plenty of money to lend. 

At the end of last April, for compari- 
son, banks in the Reserve System could 
count up only 351 million dollars more 
reserves than they needed for the loans 
and deposits on their books. And banks 
that had run low on lending money were 
in hock to the System for 1 billion. 

Now, banks have reduced their in- 
debtedness to Reserve Banks by more 
than half. And they have 516 millions in 
excess reserves, even at the midway 
point in their annual period of heavy 
lending. More important, banks are as- 
sured that bountiful reserves will be 
forthcoming for more lending. 

First results. A study of these re- 
peated injections of money shows that 
the Administration doctors so far have 
succeeded in their part of the treatment. 
Banks really are ready to lend. Many, in 
fact, are out looking for customers who 
might want to borrow. 

Borrowing not only is easier, but some- 
times cheaper, as interest rates soften. 

The interest rate at which the Treas- 
ury borrows money for 91-day periods is 
an example. On June 4, the Treasury 
had to pay almost 2.42 per cent for that 
short-term money. Recently it could get 
that same type of loan at less than 1.4. 
Businesses, too, often are able to borrow 
for less than they paid last spring. 

Results of the treatment, so far, can 
be summed up easily: The patient is full 
of the drug—money. 

Actual outcome, though, remains in 
doubt. The medicine isn’t being absorbed 
in the patient’s blood stream. 

The reason: The patient isn’t co-oper- 
ating. People just aren’t borrowing and 
spending the “shots” of cash. 

Borrowing from banks is what the doc- 
tors are watching to get patient reaction. 

(Continued on page 119) 
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_.. Families, businessmen 
gre in no rush to borrow 


You can see it for yourself in the ac- 
companying charts. 

The rise that normally occurs in bank 
lending at this time of the year clearly 
is lagging behind schedule. Although 
borrowing certainly is rising more rapid- 
ly than it would without the treatment, 
the response still is a slow one. 

Take, for example, the business loans 
made by weekly reporting member banks 


© in the Reserve System. These loans usual- 


ly rise rather sharply at this time. Com- 
modity dealers borrow more heavily as 
crops move to market. Wholesalers and 
retailers borrow to build up stocks for 
the big Christmas trade. 

Normally, the rise in business loans 
from early July to late September 
amounts to about a billion dollars. It av- 
eraged 1.1 billion in the years 1947 
through 1952. This year the rise in the 
same period has been only 306 million. 

Cautious build-up. Business firms 
really are building up their stocks as the 
season advances—but cautiously, too 
slowly to absorb the money that’s been 


B injected. 


Or take real estate loans. Mortgage 
money unquestionably is easier to find 
now. Even the guaranteed home loan 
for veterans, with a relatively low rate 
of 4.5 per cent, is more attractive to 
lenders. In both August and September 
there were sharp increases in bank appli- 
cations for these loan guarantees. 

Over all, however, real estate borrow- 
ing is lagging. The rise in banks’ mort- 
gage loans since June has been 93 million 
dollars, half the average for the same 
period of the preceding six years. 

Borrowing by families for use in buy- 
ing household equipment and making 
other major expenditures appears to be 
slowing even more noticeably. Banks’ 
consumer loans grew by an average of 
239 millions in the July-September pe- 
tiods of the years 1947 through 1952. 
This year they declined slightly. In only 
one other recent year—the recession year 
of 1949-did that happen. 

Consumers, it’s clear, are more hesi- 
tant to go to the bank for the money 
they need or want. In some cases, of 
course, families are turned down. Yet the 
lag seems due more to a hesitancy to ask 
than to any hesitancy to grant. 

For the above classes of loans com- 
bined, borrowing rose only 396 millions 
in the summer of this year—against near- 
ly 15 billions for the average of the 
preceding six years. And, to carry the 
trend one week further than the chart 
shows, the total rose by only 458 millions 
Up to October 6, compared with an aver- 

(Continued on page 120) 
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WHERE BUSINESS GETS 


St. Louis 


A Great Place to Do Business 


One of the largest cities in America’s “‘Power Bowl,” 
St. Louis has huge supplies of coal, oil, gas and 
water close at hand. Its use of each is growing. 
Production of electricity has increased 50°% since the 
war, while natural gas deliveries have risen from 150 
million to 450 million cubic feet per day. Overall 
utility expansion has amounted to $600 million dur- 
ing the postwar years... St. Louis, nearest major 
city to the U. S. center of population, is at the center 
of activity in business! 
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witha Great Bank to Help You 


Your association with First 
National Bank in St. Louis not Ih 
only speeds your business trans- ll 
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actions... it identifies you, as well. THE FIRST 


And with information provided by naTioNAL BANK 


First National—whose directors IN ST.LOUIS 
IIH HNN 


hold key positions in St. Louis 
business—you’ll find it’s easier to 
plan ahead. First National is at 
the center of activity in St. Louis! 


Inquiries are cordially invited. Address 
the Industrial Service Department. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Business with 
The NETHERLANDS 


“Tt beats the Dutch!” 


How vividly this phrase illustrates the 
world’s opinion of these industrious people! 
Traditionally, they always come through, no 


matter how serious the crisis. 


Chemical’s 


International 


Division has 


been privileged to play a prominent part in 
developing business between the United 
States and The Netherlands. Customers benefit from our 
experience and from the close world-wide relationships we 
have established over the years. They know they can call on 


Chemical with confidence. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


ASSURES continuity OF YOUR BUSINESS 


Business mortality from FIRES is 
increasing due to more and bigger 
FIRES, higher property values, and 
replacement difficulties. To assure 
continuity of your business, install 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers. They 
provide permanent protection. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK ... CHICAGO .. . PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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~ between 


you and your 


> pverkat? 
YOUR MOST mat ket? 


PROFITABLE MOVE 


MAY BE TO 


MISSOURI. 


“HEART OF AMERICA” 








Centrally located, literally at the | 
“crossroads” of our continent, a plant 
in Missouri can help you cut costs and 
consolidate new markets. 


The plant you need may be immedi- 
ately available in Missouri. We will 
be glad to send you an up-to-date, 
descriptive list of buildings made va- 
cant by Missouri’s vigorous industrial 
activity. Also, Missouri’s industrial 
planning experts are at your service 
to prepare complete and confidential 
reports to answer any questions you 
may have. Write direct to: 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 











Dept. J-37 Jefferson City, Missouri 
= i. 











Finance Week 





— 


... Spending stimulants could 
include new cuts in taxes 


age of nearly 1.8 billions in the like pe. 
riod of the preceding years. 

These up-to-date figures show what, 
happening—or failing to happen—to the 
medicine prescribed and administered }y 
Government economic doctors. 

What's in reserve. The patient, hoy. 
ever, has not received the full treatment 
Other medicines are available for use ff 
needed. 

The Federal Reserve Board can ey 
the discount rate—the interest rate tha 
commercial banks pay when they borrow § 
reserve funds from the Reserve Bank § 
Also, the Board can order another cut inf 
the reserves that banks need to back up 
their own loans and deposits. 

But methods can only pump mor 
funds into the system. If people still re. 
fuse to expand their borrowing, then the 
money still won’t be absorbed and used, 

The final effort, if such devices do not 
work a cure, is likely to be entirely dif- 
ferent. It involves 1954 tax cuts—even 
bigger ones than the Administration has 
agreed to so far. 

Special value of this method is that it F 
injects the drug, not into the banking 
system, but directly into the patients 
blood stream—into people’s pockets. 

When—and 'if—this part of the exper: 
ment is tried, the doctors expect to face 
another big question. Money, forced into 
the blood stream, still may not be used 
by the patient as prescribed. 

The Government, while it can make 
money available to people in the form 
of easy credit, or through reduced taxes, 
still can’t make them spend it. 

Ultimately should a downturn cor 
tinue unchecked, the Administration 
might have to use devices it has discred- 
ited, such as the direct spending of bil § 
lions. 

Actually, even the use of big tax cuts 
to stem a downturn in 1954 will be ac- 
cepted by the Administration with rei 
reluctance. It means a badly unbalanced 
budget in an election year. 

Even so, warnings that a_ balanced 
budget may be far off, voiced by Mr. 
Eisenhower and his budget director, 
Joseph Dodge, indicate that the Admin- 
istration may be setting the scene for the 
use of major tax cuts if these are I 
quired. 

The Administration also is prepared 
to accept resorting to big Government 
spending, simply to slow the trend, 
should that prove really necessary. 

The big test, though, is whether @ 
downturn can be reversed simply bi 
making more money available for people 
to spend. That test—there can be ™§ 
doubt—is well under way. 
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Tax Deadlines 
To Watch 


OCTOBER 31. Manufacturers, 
retailers, others deposit excise 
taxes for September if more 
than $100. 

e Manufacturers, retailers, oth- 
ers not making monthly deposits 
of excises file third-quarter re- 
turn and pay taxes collected for 
the quarter (Form 720). 

@ Employers deposit income and 
Social Security taxes withheld in 
September if more than $100. 

@ Employers withholding less than 
$100 a month file quarterly re- 
turn (Form 941) and pay income 
and Social Security taxes with- 
held for third quarter, 1953. 

@ Housewives and farmers file 
Social Security taxes withheld 
for employes in third quarter 
(Form 942). 

@ Gamblers, bookmakers pay 
tax on wagers in September. 


NOVEMBER 10. Employers who 
made timely deposits ‘of with- 
holding taxes during third quar- 
ter file return (Form 941). 

@ Manufacturers, retailers, oth- 
ers who made timely deposits of 
excises during third quarter file 
third-quarter return (Form 720). 

NOVEMBER 16. Employers de- 
posit income and Social Securi- 
ty taxes withheld in October if 
more than $100. 

NOVEMBER 30. Manufacturers, 
retailers, others deposit excise 
taxes for October if more than 
$100. 

® Gamblers, bookmakers pay 
tax on wagers in October. 

DECEMBER 1. Employes file new 
withholding certificate (Form 
W-4), showing number of ex- 
emptions to be claimed in 
1954, if different from number 
in 1953. 


DECEMBER 15. Employers de- 
posit income and Social Securi- 
ty taxes withheld in November 
if more than $100. 

® Corporations pay final install- 
ment of 1952 income tax (10 
per cent). 

DECEMBER 31. Manufacturers, 
retailers, others deposit excise 
taxes for November if more 
than $100. 


® Gamblers, bookmakers pay 








tax on wagers in November. 
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vice PRESFOENT 





































































OUR CHICAGO 


DISTRIBUTOR CALLING, Ve 
MR. SCHARER. SAYS 

TO RUSH THOSE NEW N 

LOONA THE TUNA 

DEALER DISPLAYS 























GET ‘EM CHURNING, CAP. 
LOONA’S DUE IN CHI TOMORROW. 


> TIGERS ARE MY 
FAVORITE PEOPLE. 
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FLYING TIGERS ..- 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES * GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 8, CALIFORNIA + CABLE: FLYTIGER 










ANOTHER BUSINESS Bunt ON team DO’ 





YOUR STAR-KIST DISPLAYS 
WILL BE IN CHICAGO TOMORROW, 
MR. SCHARER...AND AT RATES LOWER 
THAN THE FASTEST SURFACE TRANSPORTATION. 





pee? — 








Ay JUST CALL ME LOONA 
+4 THE FLYING TUNA. 





LIKE 1 TOLD THE BOSS... 
FLYING TIGERS GET YOU THERE 
FASTER AND CHEAPER. 


Srer- Zi Star. 
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Starkist 
Tune Ste kit h ee 
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Sales and Advertising Managers... 
Have You Investigated the 
Potentials of Air Freight? 
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MOLDED AND EXTRUDED RUBBER PRODUCTS 





4 5 


Eagle-Picher helps make driving easier. Its new 
Division, The Ohio Rubber Company, plays an 
important role in helping America’s auto makers 
give you a better product. 


When you “‘step on it’’—whether it’s the accel- 
erator, brake, or clutch—chances are the pedals 
you push were made by Ohio Rubber. Noise and 
vibration are almost totally absent from your 
modern car because the engine is cushioned by 
rubber mountings. Rubber floor coverings add 
color and beauty and provide insulation from 
sound and heat. Window weather stripping keeps 
you dry and free from drafts. 


: ¥ 
Since 1843 


America's leading automobile manufacturers 
know that it pays to depend on Eagle-Picher’s 
Ohio Rubber Company Division for molded and 
extruded rubber products that meet their exact- 
ing specifications. Inquiries addressed to The 
Ohio Rubber Company, Willoughby, Ohio, will 
receive prompt attention. 


You will find Eagle-Picher a dependable source, 
not only for mechanical rubber goods, but also 
for many other products listed below. We'd be 
glad to have an opportunity to discuss any of 
them with you. 


EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the steel, paint, glass, ceramic, 


chemical, storage battery, automotive and farm equipment industries. 
Among these products are: Slab zinc ¢ Lead and zinc pigments and oxides « Molded and extruded rubber 
products « Diatomaceous earth products * Cadmium « The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium. 


Mineral wool home and industrial insulations « Aluminum storm windows and screens. 
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Business Around the World 


GUATEMALA ® RIO DE JANEIRO ® SANTIAGO @ LA PAZ ® TOKYO 

















>> Trouble in British Guiana draws businessmen's attention to Communist 
activity in the lands south and southeast of the United States. 
U.S. business has a big stake in this region. American corporations have 





about 6 billion dollars invested there--mainly in public utilities, mining, oil 
and manufacturing. American exporters do a quarter of their total cash business 
in this area. It's an important source of coffee, cocoa, sugar and a long list 
of strategic minerals the U.S. must have. 

In this backyard, the Kremlin is masterminding some far-flung operations. 

Kremlin gremlins are getting headlines for twisting the British lion's tail 
in Guiana (see page 45). But that's not the only place they're active. Their 
handiwork is showing in Guatemala, Brazil, Chile, Bolivia. And they are burrow- 
ing around underground in many other places. 





>> In Guatemala, Communists have now backed their third American company 
against the wall. Moscow's assignment there is well along toward completion. 

United Fruit, first to be attacked, had extensive reserve acreage expro- 
priated. This presumably means the eventual end of the company's operations in 
Guatemala. Because of a root disease, new banana lands must be opened up every 
few years. So, reserve real estate is essential to big-scale banana growing. 

Guatemala Electric Power, subsidiary of American & Foreign Power, is now 
being forced to pay higher wages, while power rates are cut. That's the way a 
labor court arbitrated a strike demand of last July. 

International Railways of Central America, 43 per cent owned by United 
Fruit, came next on the list. Unions paralyzed the line with strikes. Then the 
Guatemalan Government took over the line early in October. The labor court's 
ruling is predictable: higher wages. Rail line says it can't afford more pay. 

These are the three big American investments in Guatemala. 











>> In Brazil, Communists last month helped extreme nationalists put across an 
oil law that, in effect, excludes American and other foreign companies from 
developing Brazil's potential oil reserves. 

This Communist coup means that Brazil is going to have trouble keeping her 
head above water. Brazilian transportation system is based on oil. Increasing 
amounts will have to be imported, since local development of oil is likely to be 
Slow. Outlays for imported oil will be a serious drag on Brazil. 





>> In Chile, the two biggest American interests are nitrate and copper. 
Nitrate operations have been tied up by a month-long strike. 
Biggest copper mine was shut down by a strike last week. 















BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Unions involved are not led by Communists. However, Communist agitators 
are believed to be behind these strikes for higher pay. 

Both the copper company and miners know that no collective contract can 
be made until the outcome of the Washington talks on surplus Chilean copper 
is known. Communists are able to prey on the miners' minds by emphasizing 
the uncertainties in the situation. : , 


>> In hungry Bolivia, as recently in Berlin, the U.S. is countering Communism 
with food. U.S. is to give 5 million dollars' worth of food and 4 million in 
other commodities. U.S. also agrees to buy 10,000 tons of Bolivian tin. 

All this really is meant to convince the Bolivians that it's better to play 
ball with the U.S. than to listen to the local Communists. Food vs. fancy 
promises. Washington figures food has the bigger appeal. 

But the battle for Bolivia is far from won. 


>> In the Caribbean area, Communist labor agitators are tilling the fertile 
soil of discontent. Appalling poverty, unemployment, one-crop economies make 
it easy for the Communists to stir up trouble in many of these islands. 

In Jamaica, leftist unions wield growing power. However, out-and-out 
Communist unions are still in the minority. What happens in Jamaica is of 
increasing strategic concern to the U.S. Bauxite is the reason. 

Bauxite is the ore from which aluminum is made. Jamaican reserves of baux- 
ite, now being developed by U.S. and Canadian companies, are huge. 

British Guiana, now deep in Communist trouble, for years was the second 
biggest supplier of bauxite to the U.S. But during the last year Jamaica has 
taken over second place. Growing Jamaican output pleases the U.S. military. 

It's a short haul from Jamaican ports to U.S. gulf ports. Air cover can be 
provided all the way in case of attack. The haul from the Guianas is very long. 
Bauxite-ore boats were sitting ducks for Nazi submarines. 

Moscow knows all this as well as Washington. 

Jamaicans have certain nationalist, antiforeign sentiments. One out of 
every four Jamaicans is jobless. This combination of circumstances--plus 
bauxite--makes Jamaica a likely target area for Communist attention. 








>> In Cuba, Communist power in the unions was great at the end of the war but 
is believed pretty well broken now. Same is true in Mexico. 
But the British Guiana affair shows that strategic supply areas in the 
Western Hemisphere are not being forgotten by Moscow. 


>> Meanwhile, across the Pacific, Communist China is working overtime on the 
natural desires of the Japanese to promote: big trade with China. 

Japanese trade delegation in Peiping gets a royal welcome and is told 
Japan's only real hope for economic survival is trade with China. 

Many Japanese are ready to believe this. They remember the importance of 
the China trade before the war. They also see how hard it is now to export to 
other parts of the world. China's industrialization needs are huge. 

Squeeze is put on Japanese Government and, through it, on the U.S. to ease 
the strategic-trade embargo against China. You can see the way the wind is 
blowing from the fact that four times so far this year Tokyo has eased the ban 
on export items to China.....Peiping feels it's making progress. 
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PA PEHEW FER? MEAG LE 


MUNDY I. PEALE, 
President and General Manager of 
Republic Aviation . . . evaluates the 
PRODUCTION record with syndicated 
INS columnist and TV-radio commentator 
BOB CONSIDINE. 


“America’s cooperative taxpayer rightfully expects that the 
Nation's defense materiel be of the highest order. Since today’s 
fighter aircraft are of necessity extremely versatile, those who 
plan and produce them must possess an intimate knowledge of 
the diversified missions they are called upon to perform. > > 
“In direct relation to this, the economies of our new defense 
program demand more return from the expenditure for air power than ever 
before in our history. > > “The production knowledge and waste-eliminating 
skills perfected during World War Il. . . when REPUBLIC built more than 
15,000 Thunderbolts . . . has been significantly demonstrated by the turning 
out of more than 4,450 Thunderjets, over 3000 during the Korean War. It 
emphasizes that only a company ready, willing and able to work hand in hand 


as a team with our Air Force, could meet this challenge of leadership.” 
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Signs of weakness still outnumber—and 
appear to outweigh—signs of strength. 
It’s important to note, however, that 
no great imbalance has yet developed 
in those two sets of signs. 

Industry production slowed just slightly 
in September, dropping from 236 to 
234 on the Federal Reserve index, 
according to early estimates. Flow of 
nondurable goods held steady at a 
level not far below the March peak. 

Durable-goods output declined, how- 
ever, from 248 to 246, and minerals 
production slackened. The durables 
index now has dropped 21 points, or 
4.6 per cent, from the March high. 

New hesitation in industrial activity 
appears to have developed in late 
September, and may have spread 
somewhat in October. 

Steel industry scheduled operations at 
94.4 per cent of capacity last week, 
down from 95.2 the previous week 
and 106.5 a year earlier. 

Factory output, on the indicator below, 
slipped to 248 in the week ending 
October 10, from 249. So far in the 
month, however, the indicator still is 
a shade above the September level. 

Rise in unemployment may be under 
way. Mid-September data on the U.S. 
labor force show no important in- 
crease. Yet later unemployment pay 
claims indicate new weaknesses. 

Initial claims, by workers newly laid 
off, have been rising noticeably. They 
jumped 20,000 in the week ended 
October 10, to a total of 212,000. 
That figure is higher than it has been 
since early August, and higher than 
for any comparable week in recent 
years—with the exception of the reces- 
sion year of 1949. 





MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity - 





Continued claims, after hovering at a 
low level for weeks, turned upward 
to follow the initial-claim trend. They 
rose by 16,000, to 769,000. This is 
no normal season for any important 
increases in jobless workers. 

Home-building picture covers both 
sides of the account book—with some 
credits and some debits. 

Housing starts, in September declined 
very slightly again, to 92,000, from 


Home Building: A Decline 
(Total housing starts) 
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94,000 in August, with private-home 
starts dropping more sharply. Yet 
those declines were less than normal 
for September. Seasonally adjusted, 
private-home total starts rose appre- 
ciably for the first time in seven 
months, to an annual rate of 989,000, 
from 970,000 in August. 


] 


Rise in loan funds, thanks to leave) 
provided by the Federal Reser: 
Board in recent months, may be help. 
ing to slow the decline in home build. § 
ing that developed early in 195) 
Families wanting to build or buh 
homes are finding mortgage mone} 
much easier to borrow these days, — 

Even GI loans, significantly, are being 
turned down less frequently. Bank 
and other lenders applied to the Ve. 
erans Administration for a sharph® 
higher number of loan guarantees iif 
August. In September, the numbe 
rose by 9 per cent, to a total of 34,08 
compared with an average of 25,636 :— 
month in the first seven months fff 
1953. It was the biggest month fu fF 
applications since April 1951. j 

Another million-home year is in sight 
for 1953. Only a sharp drop in th 
final quarter will prevent it. If th 
rate drops no more than seasonally iy 
the last three months, 1953 will be: 
better home-building year than 195],F 
and only slightly below 1952. Thos 
are full-year estimates, though. 

Declining trend for home building du-§ 
ing most of the year means a decidelf 
weakening in one of the most impo-§ 
tant props under the high-level eco: 
omy. 

Nonresidential construction, meu: 
while, is holding fairly steady. Another 
spurt in commercial building avertei 
a decline in the September total. 

Trend of construction will bear clo 
watching in months ahead. It is cer 
tain to have a significant influence o 
the course of business activity. An 
new weakness will weigh heavily a 
an economy that already appears t 
have turned downward. 
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You’re smarter than most 


businessmen 


IF YOU GET 4 OR MORE RIGHT ANSWERS IN THIS IMPORTANT QUIZ 


1. How often is there a fire in the 
United States? 


@ D a. Every 30 minutes 
. 0 b. Every 28 seconds 


O00 c. Every 11 minutes 


4. How “safe” are records in any 
safe that doesn't bear the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. label? 

(J a. Completely safe 


C b. Safe from any seri- 
ous damage 


O c. Likely to be inciner- 
ated 


2. How many firms that lose their ac- 
counts receivable and other records 
in a fire go out of business? 


0 a. 5 out of 100 
ll 1 b. 17 out of 100 


mall 0 c. 43 out of 100 


5. What do you have to do fo col- 
lect fully on fire insurance? 


(0 a. Simply phone your 
insurance agent 

[] b. Prepare a 
guess’’ of losses 
c. Provide a ‘“‘proof-of.- 
loss’’ statement within 
60 days, verified by 
records 


“best 


For correct answers, turn page upside down. 9-9 £9-G £d-% £Q-§ £9-G £q-T 


3. How much protection is a fireproof 

building against destruction of busi- 

ness records? 

0 a. Stops fire before it 
can do much damage 


0 b. Simply walls-in an 
office fire, makes it 
hotter 


eC]. Complete protection 




















6. Where do prices start for genuine 
MOSLER Record Safes—the name 
that means the world’s best pro- 
tection? 


C a. $500 
0 b. $140 
SD 0 c. $875 


Did some of the “right answers’’ surprise you? 
They are facts you should know. They could 
very well prevent your having to find excuses for 
yourself—or for someone else—after a fire. 


* * * 


It’s better to look your responsibility squarely in 
the face, isn’t it—and take the steps that will 
make sure your company stays in business in case 
of an office fire. Remember—43 out of 100 firms 
that lose their business records in a fire go out 
of business. Don’t take that risk. For yourself. Or 
your company. 


Find out how little it costs to provide the world’s 
best protection for your records—with a Mosler 
‘**A”’ Label record safe. See it. See the new modern 
styling that makes it a handsome addition to any 
office. 


Check the new, exclusive Mosler convenience and 
security features, too, including the famous ‘““Coun- 
ter Spy”’ Lock. You’ll know why, today, Mosler 
Safes are more than ever the largest selling record 
safes in the world. Consult classified telephone 
directory for name of your Mosler dealer, or mail 
coupon for FREE FIRE DANGERater, today. 


IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


* Mosler Safe 
Gee Yr ah ee] Since 1848 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults 
at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dep’t US-10 

32nd Street & 5th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send me (check one or both): 

O Free Mosler ‘‘Fire DANGERater” which will indicate my fire risk in 30 seconds, 
O Illustrated catalog showing the new series of Mosler Record Safes 


weet sae 4 * ald i 


FREE! FIRE DANGERATER. Tells you in 30 seconds how 
much protection your vital records need—to make sure you 
Stay in business. Easy to use. Accurate. Authentic. Based 
on experience with thousands of fires. Considers over a 
dozen vital factors about your business. Gives you a reliable 
answer. Mail coupon for your DANGERater, now. To- 
morrow may be one day too late. FREE! No obligation. 

















(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 

















HE AUTUMN SEASON with its enchanting beauty is 

all around us. As one travels the back roads of the 
countryside, the thought comes again and again: 
“There must be millions and millions of square miles 
like these in the world—just as beautiful, just as peace- 
ful. This could be heaven if—” 

But the world’s troubles grow. Apprehension is in- 
creasing. Friction multiplies and the air is filled with 
threats of destructive war. Thoughtful people every- 
where grope for solutions. Some would appease the 
wicked—and postpone the day of reckoning. Others 
would find some new formula like a supra-national 
state in which presumably all the lions and the lambs, 
upon reading the admonishing phrases of a new char- 
ter, would lie down together in submissive tranquility. 

Will a solution come someday through a world state 
in which each nation gives up its sovereignty—or will 
it come through the more intensive development of the 
very opposite, namely, the individuality of each state? 

The theory has often been advanced that a collective 
alliance of states, whether imposed by force or by a 
voluntary union prompted by a common fear, is a bet- 
ter system than reliance by isolated nationalities on 
their own efforts. But there is a vast difference between 
a federation of independent nations and a permanent 
alliance which seeks to create a super-state. 

What the extreme advocates of a supra-national gov- 
ernment fail to grasp, of course, is that free government 
is never imposed from the top down. It must come 
from the bottom, from the will of individuals at the 
grass roots—and not just in one country but every- 
where. Our attention might better be directed today at 
winning converts to national freedom in other lands 
than in urging other peoples to accept an international 
mechanism theoretically based on equality but actu- 
ally based on dominion by the powerful. 

As long as might makes right in the world, each na- 
tion will jealously guard its sovereignty. The main ef- 
fort, therefore, must be to apply moral force to arrest 
the tendency to abuse sovereign power. 


Peace in the world can come only from the 
will of the people to make all governments free. There 
is no menace to other nations from countries where 
public opinion is free to assert itself. President Eisen- 
hower last week told the Inter-Parliamentary Union: 

“Representative government is an expression of 
faith that free people can govern themselves. Conse- 
quently, since public opinion in a free country is the 
power and the force that gives validity to every pro- 
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posal, the nearer we can come to bringing together the 
public opinions of nations rather than merely their 
governmental representatives, the greater significance 
and the greater importance should apply to such a 
meeting.” 

The sooner we diagnose the source of the infection, 
the earlier we will cope with the epidemic of evil it- 
self. The source is the individual. National misbehavior 
cannot happen unless there is individual acquiescence. 
Persons who are willing indefinitely to accept slavery 
are not willing to pay the price of liberty. The story of 
liberty, like the story of a nation’s emancipation, be- 
gins with the individual. 

Where the citizen cares only for creature comforts 
and cares nothing for the things of the spirit, there 
ensues a deterioration and finally the decay of all hu- 
man values. Where the inspiration to serve the cause of 
freedom comes from the Higher realm, the willingness 
to sacrifice even life, if need be, becomes a dominant 
passion. Bravery on the battlefield is not incompatible 
with Christian ethics. For the Christian doctrine does 
not condone the suicide of the state—pacifism. 

Since it is to the individual that the world must look 
for the evolution of peace among nations, it is to the 
individual in those foreign lands where despotism 
holds sway that the picture of freedom must be con- 
stantly portrayed. For in all the wide spaces of the 
earth where the autumn leaves are manifesting their 
many-colored beauties, there is “enough for every- 
body’s need but not enough for everybody’s greed.” 


The world is still taught by example. The 
virtues of a responsible individualism are expressed 
in the life of free America and in the life of peoples 
in free lands across the seas. Less emphasis on the sub- 
traction of sovereignty and more emphasis on the great 
good that can come to the world from a growth in in- 
dividual responsibility must inevitably bring mutual 
respect and better understanding among nations. 

We can federate at times in the common interest but 
we cannot amalgamate. We should instead strengthen 
the idea of a national spirit. We can do so without 
erecting new barriers of excessive pride or extreme 
nationalism. A partnership of free peoples needs n0 
pact between them to prevent aggression. 

And when we recognize that individual responsibil- 
ity is the key to national policy everywhere, the whole 
world will begin to enjoy the blessings of these many 
bountiful lands, and we will perceive that even if 
mortal days there can be a heaven on earth. 
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A new era in bearings is taking Shape... 
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oq Industrial designers and engineers seldom make changes 
es in bearing specifications. But when they discover some- 
thing really new—like Hyatt’s BARREL BEARING—out 
b- come the blueprints! And this time they know they’ve got 
at something! Hyatt’s new Barrel Bearing combines dual- 
n- purpose design with self-aligning action. It takes load from 
! i any direction and operates at full efficiency under condi- 
a tions of misalignment! And, because barrel-shaped rollers 
provide high load capacity with low friction, this unique 
ut bearing is ideal for a wide range of applications. Best of all, 
- the cost is far lower than you would expect! Let us show 

- you how the Barrel Bearing can improve your product! 
u 
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He’s a man of the woods at heart, or he wouldn’t have picked 
such a lonely job. You can’t expect to see many people 

or movies or ball games when you choose the life of a 

Forest Ranger. You have your radio, your books, and in the 
summer there'll be a few vacationers to say hello to. 

But mostly you go it alone — just you and your family 

in a small house in the middle of a great tract of land which the 
American people have placed in your care. 


They hand you a piece of their national wealth — so many 

million trees, so many thousand square miles of soil and grass, 

so many rivers and lakes and mountains. And they tell you: 
“Look after it. Don’t let it die or burn or wear out. Be | 

the doctor and lawyer and nursemaid and fireman and 

engineer and business manager for this piece 

of the living American earth.” 


And then you're on your own. 


You get up early in the morning and go out on your rounds. 
Some days you look for tree diseases; some days you count 
animals. Often you go to the little streams that are 

the birthplace of America’s rivers, and you take 

samples of their water to be tested for purity. 

You look for places where the soil may be 

wearing thin. You study the roads, 





He guards our earth 


the trails, the power lines. And always you keep a sharp 
eye for those rising wisps of smoke that can turn 
the woods into a terrible red torch of destruction. 


The lumbermen come here on business, and it’s your job 
to mark the trees that are ready for cutting — not too 
many, not too few. The ranchmen graze their herds here, 
and it’s up to you to decide how many cattle the land 
will support. For this land belongs to all your countrymen, 
not only the living ones but those still to be born, 

and it must be used but not used up, enjoyed but not 
destroyed. It’s your job to protect it from disease, from 
fire, from weather — and from ourselves. 


We in America like our men of progress and our 

men of change. But we also honor the conservers — those 
men who preserve w ithout change the things that are 
worth saving. Some are men of law, and some are men of 
faith, and a few are men of the woods at heart, living 
in lonely cabins, guarding our irreplaceable earth. 
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